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The O’Leary Report 


J. A. S. EVANS 


ROYAL COMMISSIONS COME and go, and al- 
though the commissioners themselves may imagine 
their reports are vital to the nation, the general public 
pays little attention. The Royal Commission on Pub- 
lications, headed by Grattan O'Leary, has apparently 
been an exception. The “apparently” is of some impor- 
tance. The Royal Commission received a great deal 
of space in Canadian newspapers and _ periodicals, 
partly for the obvious economic reasons, and partly 
because it is the sort of thing which rouses the inter- 
est of editors. Whether the general public followed the 
researches of Grattan O’Leary and Company with the 
same avidity as Canadian journalists did, must remain 
an open question, but I imagine that the Commission’s 
report (published May, 1961) is as much unread as the 
reports of most Royal Commissions. 

It would be a pity if that is the case. The O’Leary 
Report is an exemplary piece of work. It is written in 
the practised style of an editorial writer and it is fol- 
lowed by a volume of appendices which seem to have 
that faint flavour of inaccuracy which one associates 
with an editorial page. Moveover, it is written with an 
admirable sense of proportion. Mr. O'Leary has de- 
voted a full chapter to cultural and little magazines, 
where he mentions most of the little magazines in Can- 
ada I have heard of, and at least one I have not. On 
the other hand, farm magazines receive only a page 
and a half, and Mr. O'Leary evidently believes that 
nothing can be done about their future, which is grim. 

There is also the fine hand of a newspaper editor 
in the recommendations which the Commission makes. 
It has taken extraordinary care not to interfere with 
freedom of the press, and of all the criticisms which 
can be levelled against the Report, the most foolish is 
that it curtails the liberty of the ordinary Canadian to 
read what he wants. Foreign magazines will still enter 
Canada without restriction if the Report is imple- 
mented, provided they do not carry advertisements 
aimed exclusively at the Canadian market. It is true 
that the Canadian editions of Time and Reader's 
Digest would probably become unprofitable, for one 
of the Commission’s recommendations would make ad- 
vertising expenses for Canadian companies in foreign 
magazines not deductible for income tax purposes. But 
if Canadians are forced to read the American editions 
of these magazines, they will suffer no more from it 
than their neighbours south of the border. 

And, finally, the recommendations themselves revea! 
the happy insouciance of a mind which has pontificated 
for a lifetime from an editorial page (giving advice 
without imagining it would be accepted). Does Mr. 
O'Leary think that Time or the Reader's Digest Asso- 


ciation will peaceably relinquish their Canadian opera- 
tions, which are extremely profitable (the Reader's 
Digest Canadian subsidiary sent $1,500,000.00 in divi- 
dends to its parent company in 1960)? Both publish- 
companies are influential enough to get the American 
government to intervene on their behalf, and in fact 
an intervention has already been made. According to 
a report in the Toronto Star, the Canadian cabinet has 
already agreed to consult Washington before it takes 
any action on the O'Leary report. 

No doubt Grattan O’Leary, who must possess a 
shrewd estimate of Canadian political courage, guessed 
that his report might be consigned to gather dust. It 
was probably for this reason that he conducted his 
hearings in a blaze of publicity. But although this pub- 
licity attracted public attention, it also provided Cana- 
dian publishers with a rostra to preach anti-American- 
ism from, and too many took advantage of it. The 
Commission realized that anti-Americanism would be 
the worst motive for protecting Canadian periodicals, 
and its Report contains a careful disclaimer of both 
anti-Americanism and ultra-nationalism. It even went 
one step further and tried to discover what other na- 
tions in Canada’s position do to protect their periodi- 
cals when they are threatened by foreign overflow cir- 
culation. 

In Brazil, for instance, periodical houses must be 
wholly owned by nationals, and in Mexico, the major- 
ity ownership must be in Mexican hands. The Repub- 
lic of Ireland, which is inundated with British periodi- 
cals, offers the best parallel to Canada. The Irish levy 
a duty on foreign periodicals and give direct subsidies 
to some of their own. And many foreign periodicals 
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which the Irish would find most attractive are shut out 
of the country because the censors have decided they 
would sully the purity of the Irish mind. 


But in no other country, it seems, do foreign periodi- 
cals compete for advertising revenues with domestic 
magazines. The Commission left the strong implication 
that this was due to a kind of international courtesy as 
much as anything. 

The Report gives the economic structure of periodi- 
cal satin vet here in some detail. In brief, Canadian 
consumer magazines are operating at a loss or at a 
very narrow margin of profit. Liberty, published by 
Consolidated Press, is still profitable, and so is the Mac- 
Lean-Hunter magazine, Chatelaine, but Macleans lost 
money in 1960, and both Saturday Night and Canadian 
Homes have been consistently unprofitable. On the 
other hand, the Canadian editions of Time and Reader's 
Digest have been making a great deal of money. Time’s 
net profiits after seven and a half years of operation 
in Canada totalled $2,183,017.00, and the Canadian 
subsidiary of the Reader's Digest made net profits of 
$6,000,089.00 from 1950 to 1959. These are apparently 
larger returns than the parent companies make pro- 
portionately, and they are phenomenal when one con- 
siders that Canada spends much less per capita on ad- 
vertising than does the United States. 

Canadian business publications are still profitable, 
but even their position is vulnerable. In the United 
States, business magazines have paid subscriptions for 
about 20 per cent of their circulation. In Canada, the 
percentage is much lower. If American business maga- 
zines moved into Canada and put out Canadian edi- 
tions, there is no reason to believe they would be un- 
successful. 

There are other curious facts about Canadian maga- 
zines. On the whole they spend a greater proportion 
of their revenues promoting subscriptions than do their 
American counterparts, and less soliciting advertise- 
ments. However, a large circulation does not seem to 
guarantee profits. When the Canadian Magazine died 
in 1939, its circulation was 137,032, and when the 
National Home Monthly succumbed in 1950, its aver- 
age circulation was 317,853. Canadian Home Journal 
had reached the half-million mark before it gave up 
in 1957. Mayfair reached a circulation of 20,000 in 
1955, when Maclean-Hunter sold it to the Crombie 
Publishing Co.; by the time it went out of business, its 
circulation had dropped to 8,000. 

Mayfair's fate is a good example of what happens to 
a magazine which fails to keep up in the race for sub- 
scriptions. For a consumer magazine can have as many 
subscribers as it wants, as long as it can pay for the 
subscription campaigns necessary to get them. Cana- 
dian publishers must compete for subscribers with U.S. 
magazines, and this forces them into costly subscrip- 
tion campaigns which they cannot afford. Money 
which should go—and under ordinary circumstances 
would go—to solicit advertising or improve the maga- 
zine’s design, must be spent soliciting subscribers. 
Clearly this is one of the great weaknesses of Cana- 
dian publishing and the O'Leary report has no solu- 
tion for it. 

Nor does the report have any solution for the prob- 
lem of Canadian newsstands. Magazine sales on news- 
stands give the publishers higher returns than do sales 
her embeorinti 4d thev imnress prospective adver- 
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newsstands, and this is not only because the major 
magazine distributors which ines A newsstands in Can- 
ada are American-controlled. Canadian magazines often 
look thin and dowdy as they sit beside the American 
competition. Skimping money on magazine design is 
one way to be overlooked in the corner drug-store. 

Unforunately, the problem is not simple. Time and 
the Reader's Digest would not be the only magazines 
affected if the Commission’s recommendatons went 
into effect. The Toronto Globe and Mail prints its week- 
end supplement in Buffalo, and Ontario Today, the 
monthly supplement for the Thomson newspapers, is 
also printed in the United States. Both would probably 
be affected. The Globe and Mail seems to be particu- 
larly aware of its own special interests, for it has de- 
cided that Grattan O’Leary is trying to curtail the lib- 
erties of Canadians, and it has been attacking the Re- 
port in the testy tones which it imagines God uses in 
His imperious moods. The Report gets in the way of 
a great many vested interests. It may be adopted in 
art by the government, but the average Canadian can 
* forgiven some skepticism about its future, 


GARDENS WHERE GREEN ACACIAS 


Gardens where green acacias swayed 

and lithe girls lolled beneath their blooms, 
are now Antarcticas of ice 

as cold and secretive as tombs: 


the hedges have a glacial glare: 

the footpath yawns, a deep crevasse: 
the girls have gone indoors to seek 
assurance of the looking-glass: 


the lilting fountain’s mouth is stopped, 
its liquid lip is sealed and dumb, 

and to the marble basin’s rim 

only the suffering sparrows come. 


Within, in over-heated rooms, 
unreasonable facsimiles contrive 
to keep summer’s effulgency 
embalmed, if not alive; 


no grass so soft, so ever-green, 

as this that sprouts from wall-to-wall, 

and what exotic blossoms bower 

a garden in the entrance hall! ong 
(Perhaps it had been wiser if 

they ’d wintered on the Coast of Spain, 

or tried the Gulf of Mexico, 

or toured the Isles of Greece again.) 


The girls gaze in the glittering glass 
a pseudo-summer all they see, 

that fails to reassure or warm 

their questioning rigidity. 


They feel the cold about their hearts, 
they feel the frost-rime in their hair, 
and minutes swirl like flakes of snow 
to bury, and engulf them there. 


Donotiy M. Brown 
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Economy in Pieces 
A. L. LEVINE 


> COMMISERATE WITH a group of authors who 
have essayed a near-impossible task. How to fit together 
a vast array of separate pieces into something called 
Canadian economic policy? The recent slanging match 
between the Minister of Finance and the Governor of 
the Bank of Canada, if it did nothing else, certainly 
threw into relief the essential formlessness of the odds 
and ends we call policy. But perhaps this is as it should 
be. After all, any attempt to find or force into being a 
pattern amid this disarray could well do violence to 
our Larger View of Life, and especially to our ideals 
of pragmatism and piecemealism. 

Well, what are the pieces? Professors Brewis, English, 
Scott and Jewett give us a fair sample.* Some of it is 
very old: take, for instance, that ancient bundle of issues 
having to do with the optimum allocation of our 
economic resources between different economic activi- 
ties in the here and now, and, also, between present and 
future. Concentration on the ploys of growthmanship, 
as Professors English and Scott remind us, may lead to 
all kinds of unwise allocation of resources. But surely 
the last few years, as far as Canada is concerned, have 
scarcely been years of growth. Growthmanship may well 
be an unsophisticated and dangerous game to play, but 
in today’s circumstances we can ill afford to sneer at 
any of its ploys. The same applies to the full employ- 
ment game, and to all those manoeuvres we collectively 
label counter-cyclical activity. 

Unfortunately, the ploys, and even the games 
themselves, may not always be reconcilible with each 
other. How to keep price levels on a relatively even keel, 
and at the same time pursue the twin goals of high 
levels of employment and some acceptable rate of 
economic growth? Or maybe price stability has become 
a pathological idée fixe which should be abandoned in 
favour of a more wholesome attitude which sees in a 
long-term but moderate price rise a stimulant to eco- 
nomic activity and employment. Does all this mean 
that our Larger View of Life must necessarily be a 
Clouded Vision? Overlooking the price tangle — 
admittedly an oversight of heroic proportions — we 
should be able to arrive at at least some clearheaded 
notions of adequate levels of employment and economic 
growth, and of the appropriate monetary and fiscal 
policies. Professor Brewis has some sane if unexciting 
things to say on these matters. Even with the best of 
intentions and utmost skill, there can be no easy avoid- 
ance of recession and unemployment in an economy 
like ours, still so heavily dependent upon a relatively 
few major export industries. Under such circumstances, 
to rely solely upon monetary policy would be foolish in 
the extreme. The more’s the pity, then, that Professor 
Brewis has so little of daring — either analytical or 
prescriptive — to offer in the realm of fiscal policy. 
Incidentally, in setting forth his views on monetary and 
fiscal policy, Brewis touches upon the ticklish business 


*CANADIAN ECONOMIC POLICY: T. N. Brewis, H. E. 
English, Anthony Scott and Pauline Jewett; Macmillan; 
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of “collaboration” between Minister of Finance and 
Governor of the Bank of Canada. It is too bad that his 
observations on this “subtle and changing” relationship 
were made before the curtain was finally rung down on 
the recent unpleasantness. One wonders, though, how 
“subtle” the relationship will be if future Governors of 
the Bank should take heart from this gloss on Mr. 
Coyne’s indiscretions: “The more recent annual reports 
and statements of the Governor of the Bank of Canada 
have shown a greater readiness to discuss developments 
and, whatever criticisms may be levelled at their specific 
content, it is to be hoped that this greater readiness will 
continue.” If this wish is fulfilled, the relationship be- 
tween Minister and Governor will most assuredly never 
be “subtle”. But it will certainly be a “changing” one if 
only for the reason of a greatly increased turnover of 
Governors! 


A number of other issues are examined by the authors: 
issues having to do with capital markets, combines 
policy, commercial policy, and that old chestnut, 
“foreign” (read U.S.) participation in the Canadian 
economy. On the question of capital markets, Professor 
Scott advances a welcome proposal for a “thickening” 
of this market. Mobilization of money capital could be 
facilitated, Scott argues, if there were greater specializ- 
ation among the firms catering to money capital needs. 
Professor English tilts at combines and _ restrictive 
practices, and — something which we don't hear so 
often nowadays — advocates tariff reductions if mono- 
polistic miscreants fail to mend their ways. The position 
adopted on commercial policy is, by and large, a liberal 
one. Tariffs, and especially the protected position of 
U.S. manufacturing capital on Canadian soil, have for 
too long now distorted the face of Canadian secondary 
manufacturing industry; that is, if the desideratum be 
a more restricted range of manufacturing output instead 
of a wide variety of items each being purveyed in far 
too narrow a market. The recommended palliative? 
Long-term tariff reductions, of course, and a reallocation 
of economic resources to “a more limited range of 
production”. All of this is highly problematical. No 
doubt, it ultimately devolves on an article of faith — 
liberal faith — rather than economic analysis. 


Always hovering somewhere in the background of 
the commercial policy debate is the question of U.S. 
ownership of our poor, neglected birthright. Both 
Professors English and Brewis raise the matter. To 
English, American participation is the other side of the 
tariff coin alluded to above, for “the existence of foreign, 
especially American ownership, makes possible a 
structure of Canadian industry which involves, para- 
doxically, the duplication of undersized production 
facilities . ..” But would domestic ownership have done 
the trick? English speaks vaguely of subsidies: these 
would have imparted the right direction to the develop- 
ment of our manufacturing industries. Not exactly the 
best sustenance for liberals and liberalism — _ but 
tant pis. 


So, again, we are left with bits and pieces, and. . . 
“pragmatism”. But that, presumably, is the way we like 
it in Canada. 


A. L. Levine 
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by SHIZUEYE TAKASHIMA (Courtesy of Pollock Gallery, Toronto ) 
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Shizueye Takashima: 
Canadian Artist 


ROBIN MATHEWS 


BREAKFAST WITH Miss Takashima is a matter of 
food. Painting, with her, is a matter of art. And art is 
a complete engagement with central human issues, in- 
tensely and seriously. I went to breakfast recently to 
see her studio and learn something about orientalism 
in Canadian art. She is among a number of Japanese- 
Canadian painters originally from the West Coast. The 
others, Kazuo Nakamura, Takao Tanabe, and Roy Ki- 
yooka share with her, as well as an ethnic tradition, 
a peculiar response to paint, subtle and economical, 
which can only be said to have an oriental reference. 

When I knocked, the door was opened promptly, 
presenting a small figure defined in blocks of color— 
black, and shades of red—arresting and clear cut. Miss 
Takashima is a thoroughly feminine person; but she 
engages attention and respect by a sharp wit, intelli- 
gence, conversational ease, a concern with the most 
important human activities, and an honesty which dis- 
misses any form of pretentiousness. She does not need 
wiles or external adornment. Laughter breaks from her 
like an artillery barrage, and she turns wry phrases 
that stick in the mind because of their satirical point. 

If, after a century or so of concerted feminism, a 
“new woman” is emerging, Miss Takashima is a prom- 
ise that the shouting has been worthwhile. She does 
not shout. She is a Japanese-Canadian woman artist 
who functions at all points of her being without reser- 
vation. 

Her work is representational without being bour- 
geois. She tore up, while we talked and picked through 
some drawings, two or three unsuccessful, almost glib 
works which she pointed out as the kind that sell like 
hotcakes. The act does not reveal snobbery. Rather, 
it reveals that art, for her, is not the making of hot- 
cakes, but the facing of uneasy facts and exacerbating 
artistic problems in a real world where compromise 
at any point is a denial of the profound difficulty and 
the profound worth of human experience. 

Speaking of Kazuo Nakamura and Takao Tanabe, 
she described the Japanese-Canadian community, its 
schools, concerts, movies, and family environment—the 
early background of their lives. She explained the 
peculiar austerity of form in Japanese art as an attempt 
to describe essentials; and the simple, unvaried inten- 
sities of color, which make for Westerners a sense of 
two-dimensionality, as a traditional, painterly approach 
to matters of perspective. To my question about the 
reasons for the emergence of the Japanese idea of es- 
sential simplicity, she shrugged a French shoulder. 
“Why,” she asked, “clutter up your soul with garbage?” 


Seriously trying to find a philosophical basis to ex- 
plain purely Japanese art, she spoke of B. C. Binning’s 
most recent work, influenced as it appears to be by ori- 
ental color and space relationships. She told me that 
it lacks, for her, an involvement with humanity, the 
intensity that Japanese and European art have in their 
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own ways. Even in the humorous work of those two 
traditions, there is an essentially serious involvement 
with subject matter, which is missing in much Cana- 
dian work. She described Binning’s recent work as 
bloodless. “The design is good; but it is all design. 
Where is the artist,” she asked. “Where is the convic- 
tion of a man seeing a landscape, transmuting it, giv- 
ing it personality and the feeling that it only exists be- 
cause it has been perceived by a man with ideas and 
strong sympathies?” She was trying to say, by working 
on what seemed to her a valid contrast, that a Japanese 
landscape, for instance, is a picture of the soul of its 
perceptor. It is that soul-engagement that makes Japa- 
nese art humanistic at the same time that it is austere, 
formalized and simple. And that is why Japanese art 
can be said to be Japanese philosophy. 

Something like that quality links at least three of 
the Japanese-Canadian artists mentioned here. In the 
non-figurative work of Tanabe, Takashima, and Naka- 
mura there is not only a shared subtlety and restraint, 
but a lurking sense of human presence, a feeling that 
the work is rendered philosophically as well as formally. 


For Miss Takashima the Canadian handling of land- 
scape and design is a failure to come to grips with 
human statement. It skims the surface of artistic pos- 
sibility. Our figure painters often make sterile dolls, 
and the others tend to be bourgeois. That is to say, 
they are content not to ask perplexing questions of 
themselves and the public. The thing that struck her 
most about Canadian art upon her return from Europe 
was its frigidity, the distance between artist and sub- 
ject matter. “A nude,” she said, “is a matter of flesh and 
blood, sexual definition, and the way the artist sees 
life in general. It should be all those things, not just 
a scholarly arrangement of shapes and colors. Painting 
should ask questions. It should disturb.” Interiors can 
be impersonally colorful and collectors complacent 
where paintings are masterpieces of design, merely. She 
would agree with Picasso that painting is not made 
to decorate apartments, but is “an instrument of offen- 
sive and defensive against the enemy.” 

But she is truer to the statement than Picasso him- 
self, in terms of her idea of the enemy. She despises 
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and works against slickness, complacency, and anything 
that denies the search for a clear definition of the im- 
pulses received by the artist. She is an intensely per- 
sonal thinker, but her work is best and she is happiest 
when it communicates most. She believes that the 
artist, whatever his genre, sets about making the ab- 
stract concrete. For whatever else the painting may be 
it is the transmutation of the artist’s donnée or first 
feeling into perceptible form. No protest about com- 
plex impulses can excuse a work that is incommunicado, 
truly. The artist's job is to clear the way to perception, 
however complex his original impulse or idea may be. 


Her own work, except her drawings, often uses a 
more or less subtle pattern of blocked shapes. Her fig- 
ures are often blunt and strong. In the rich combina- 
tion of blues and purples, and the careful application 
of luminous glazes, she is unique. And in the creation 
of Japanese-like figures. The women, especially, look 
Japanese. And men with narrow eyes squint from her 
canvasses at a mysterious world. A friend remarked to 
me, laughingly, that even her cats have Japanese eyes. 


If her women have a little of Matisse and Modigliani, 
it is because the female figures of all three artists are 
in a fleshly universe. Moreover, both Matisse and Modig- 
liani refer to Miss Takashima’s tradition. 


One painting, four heads lifted slightly into a vast, 
disturbing sky, she calls Silent Annihilation. Had I 
read James M. Minifie’s book Peacemaker or Powder- 


monkey, she asked? Silent Annihilation is a part of her 
response to that book. It is a successful painting in its 
own right: strong, dynamic, anxious. And it is a bold, 
personal comment about a universal condition. But it 
is not sentimental or propagandistic. Miss Takashima 
admits her engagement with the world, and the paint- 
ing partly inspired by Minifie’s book makes clear one 
way in which she uses the engagement artistically. 


Her most recent stuff attempts to say something 
about love and sex. It doesn’t shirk the issue. The sen- 
suously realized partners are at once participating in 
and observers of the emotion and the action. They con- 
vey a sense of human wonder and awe, and an animal 
sense of unquestioning involvement. “Sex is a mystery,” 
Miss Takashima said, “a mometary flash of power that 
I shall be wondering at when I am ninety.” 


She has an easy ambivalence about her Japanese- 
Canadianism. “We” for her means variously artists, 
Canadian artists, the users of Japanese traditions, and 
Japanese. With typical honesty she declares that she 
does not completely understand the Japanese way of 
thinking. She was born in Vancouver, went to the 
Ontario College of Art, got over it after a few years, 
spent some time in Europe, and now works full time 
as a Japanese-Canadian woman artist. 


I turned to address her as I left the house. She 
laughed freely and threw her arms wide in a gesture 
of farewell and good feeling. I have a picture of her 
at ninety, with the same energy, the same sense of 
engagement, the same stocky figure, throwing her arms 
wide in the face of a still mysterious and still challeng- 


ing world. 


THE MARBLE 


I am a boy eight years old 
I am in front of my house 
lying on the grass on a 

hot steamy day on my back 


no one is home... 

I am lazy 

I lay down on my stomach on my ear 
to the grass around me 


I listen 

and I can hear 

all kinds of rustling sounds 
but they're not very different 
or interesting 


I let my eyes wander off to 
the edge of our town 


I see a small, shining 
round thing there. 

I look at it some more, 
and then I think of how 
I'm going to get up 

and play around with it. 


I'm first going to get up 
and get it Se I say: 
“one-two-three” 

and then walk over fast 
and play with it there. 


I say: “one-two-three” 

but it’s so nice to be here 

on the grass, that I don’t get up 
and I am mad at myself 

for not getting up, I say 

it again, and quickly 

get on my feet 

go to the end of the lawn 

and pick the round thing up 


I come back 

to the place where I was lying down, 
and lie down again, only 

I don’t listen to the sounds, 

I play around with the marble, 

which is red, with white spots. 


I cross my second and 

third fingers, and 

between them I roll 

the marble on the grass; 

up and down 

left and right 

and in place. 

It feels funny. 

I think there are two marbles 
but I know there’s only one. 


I shut my eyes. 

I feel there’s two 

but there’s one there 

I roll it around some more 
I feel that there’s two... 


Mrxe STRONG 
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The Political Background 


to Israel’s Elections 
KHAYYAM Z. PALTIEL 


Pm AS ISRAEL PREPARES for its fifth general election 
on August 15, the casual observer can well be forgiven 
his confusion at the apparent disarray of the Israeli 
political scene. Bemused by the loud quarrels among 
Israel's political parties, nowhere more strident than 
among the six parties constituting the outgoing govern- 
ment, our observer would be further bewildered to 
learn that informed circles believe that the voters’ deci- 
sion will not be very different from the answer they 
gave less than two years ago on November 3, 1959. 


This may surprise those who lay undue stress on the 
impact of the Lavon Affair and Ben-Gurion’s loss of 
prestige. It is true that the collapse of the government 
was brought about by Ben-Gurion’s refusal to accept a 
decision of a Cabinet Committee clearing Lavon of 
responsibility for a security mishap. It is also true that 
Ben-Gurion’s standing in the eyes of certain sections of 
the public, notably academic and intellectual circles, 
youth, and certain sections of the kibbutz movement 
has been damaged by his insistence that his party, 
Mapai (the Israel Labor Party) purge Lavon from his 
post as secretary-general of the Histadrut (the General 
Federation of Labor) and from its list of candidates 
in the forthcoming elections. But important as this loss 
of prestige may be, it must be read in the context of 
the Israel political system. 

Any attempt to understand the Israeli political sys- 
tem must begin with an examination of the peculiar 
nature and relationship of the parties which manipulate 
its levers of power. Here is the explanation for the 
underlying stability of Israeli politics. 

Israeli parties have never been mere bodies of per- 
sons united in promoting some common ideological or 
material interest. Born of the Zionist movement, they 
preceded the State by many years, finding an outlet 
for differences in ideological, economic and _ religious 
approach in various forms of practical settlement and 
colonizing activities. It was this characteristic which 
among other things gave rise to the kibbutz, the collec- 
tive settlement, and the moshav ovdim, the co-opera- 
tive small-holders’ settlement based on self-labor. Thus 
one keen analyst of the Israeli political scene states 
categorically that “the Jewish parties in Palestine were 
first and foremost colonization and pioneering associa- 
tions.” 


It is no surprise that the left-wing parties were the 
first to develop in this way. They were soon followed 
by the religious parties who rapidly developed a self- 
contained sector of their own. But the astonishing fact 
is that the centre and right-wing parties have also been 
forced to establish similar institutions and enterprises. 
Every Israeli political party today has its chain of kib- 
butzim, small-holders settlements, wholesale, retail and 
producers’ co-operatives, sick funds, housing develop- 
ments, rest homes, newspapers, journals, publishing 
houses, theatrical troupes, athletic clubs, youth move- 
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ments and schools. The parties affiliated with the His- 
tadrut in addition control the largest industrial enter- 
prises in the country, including heavy construction, 
cement works, vegetable oil refining, glass and cera- 
mics, metals, and ocean shipping. The right-wing and 
religious parties have organized their own trade union 
affiliates to meet the trade union activities of the His- 
tadrut, and operated their own labor exchanges before 
these were nationalized. 

The effect of all these undertakings is to create a 
close and almost unbreakable tie between the party 
member and his party. The individual is beholden to 
his party directly for such a vast range of services, 
medical, social, housing, and employment, that rebel- 
lion can lead to the most drastic sanctions. And there- 
fore it will surprise no one that kibbutzim split apart 
and had to divide their lands and chattels when the 
left-wing Zionist parties reoriented their views on for- 
eign policy after Khrushchev’s revelations at the 20th 
Communist Party Congress. 


Party membership, and thus the ratio of members 
to voters, is probably higher in Israel than in any other 
democratic state. A recent UNESCO study reveals that 
one-quarter to one-third of the adult Jewish popula- 
tion is registered on the rolls of one or other of the 
Israeli parties. The fact that numerous cases of dupli- 
cate membership have been uncovered only serves to 
stress the importance of the party tie. 

Self-contained though they may be, it would be a 
mistake to consider Israel’s parties and socio-economic 
sectors, public, cooperative and private, as being abso- 
lutely independent of each other. Coordination and 
direction are achieved on three levels, those of the 
Histadrut, the Zionist movement and the Government. 
It is the interlocking and overlapping of these three 
institutions that lends to Israel’s coalition system its 
peculiar flavor. The fact that all three have been domin- 
ated by one party, Ben-Gurion’s Mapai, accounts for the 
stability of the system as against the centrifugal ten- 
dencies of the party system. 

Founded some forty years ago by Ben-Gurion and 
a group of colleagues (veterans of the Eastern Euro- 
pean Labor Zionist movement), the Histadrut has 
spread far beyond the relatively narrow confines of 
classic trade unionism as practiced in the English- 
speaking world. Starting with ancillary services such 
as the Sick Fund and the Labor Exchange it rapidly 
extended its field of activities to include social and 
cultural services as well. But by far the most impor- 
tant of its decisions was the step it took to provide 
employment for its members. Starting as a labor con- 
tractor in the orange groves and on the roads of Man- 
datory Palestine, it soon moved into industrial and 
commercial activities as well. Establishing banks and 
savings funds and benefiting from the gifts of friends 
abroad, it built up the largest and most powerful eco- 
nomic entity in the country. It is no surprise, therefore, 
that its enemies and critics call it a State within a State. 

From the beginning the Histadrut has been led by 
Ben-Gurion (who was its secretary-general until 1935) 
or one of his colleagues in Mapai. Elections to its 
governing bodies are free and conducted on a party 
basis, but in contrast to those in the Jewish Agency 
and the Knesset, Ben-Gurion’s party controls an abso- 
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lute majority on the Executive. This has put the vast 
apparatus of the Histadrut at the disposal of Mapai at 
election time and has provided a recruiting service for 
members and potential leaders who feel their interests 
and careers would be forwarded by granting their sup- 
port. The Histadrut has also served a useful purpose 
in offering a vast field for patronage without the limi- 
tations usually placed against such activities on the 
level of government. 


It would be wrong to think that the other labor 
parties are unaware of these activities. To a certain 
extent, based on a “party key” they benefit as well. 
Furthermore, since they are committed by their more 
radical ideologies to labor dominance and control of 
the social and economic life of the country, they have 
willingly lent their hands to furthering this process: in 
the final analysis they would rather have Ben-Gurion 
than right-wing control. 


Thus Ben-Gurion built the coalition which in 1935 
took over effective control of the Jewish Agency (the 
operative arm of the World Zionist Movement). Al- 
though Ben-Gurion never possessed an absolute major- 
ity, the weighted vote given to Palestinian delegates, 
the exclusion and anathematizing of the extreme right- 
wing Zionist-Revisionists and extreme skill at playing 
the game of balance of power politics put the appara- 
tus of the Agency in his hands. Today the significance 
of this domination is summed up in control of the ex- 
penditure of the funds raised abroad for the “ingather- 
ing of the exiles” and their resettlement in Israel. Such 
key posts as the Treasury, the Settlement Department 
and the Information and Propaganda Departments are 
held by Mapai. The other posts, not the least of which 
are the hundreds of emissaries sent abroad each year 
(a foreign trip is much sought after in Israel) are dis- 
tributed according to the “party key.” 


The “party key” lies at the very core of the policy 
for granting subsidies from Zionist funds and the estab- 
lishment m new settlements within one or other of the 
settlement frameworks. This key, based on the relative 
strength of the parties, also determines the distribution 
of new immigrants among the settlements, and has been 
known to determine the number of copies of each news- 

paper distributed aboard immigrant ships. 


Strange as all this may appear to those brought up 
under a different system of government, none can deny 
that this system brought a great degree of stability in 
the early years of the state when the population more 
than tripled in less than a decade. Representation in the 
Knesset, Israel’s parliament, has been limited to the 
same nine or ten groups. (The five members represent- 
ing three Arab minority parties are affiliated with Ben- 
Gurion’s Mapai and are in effect spokesmen of the 
leading Arab kinship groups, known as hamulas.) As 
many as twenty-four lists have been presented at each 
of the previous four elections, yet none has been able 
to dent the established party system. 


It is within the framework of this system that the 
newest arrival among the governing institutions, the 
Israel Government and State, had to take its place. 
Unlike the others it possessed no ideology to justify its 
claims to predominance. The State was, to be sure, 
the prrnorted goal of Zionism, but its meaning had 
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not been fully explored. It lacked the eleborate phil- 
osophies of the Zionist, Socialist and Labor movements. 
It possessed two things, coercive force and the hopes 
and okies of two thousand years. 

It is therefore significant that Ben-Gurion’s first move 
after the State was established was to create a na- 
tional army out of the para-military groups of the Ha- 
ganah and the Palmach (which were characteristic- 
ally creatures of the previously all-powerful political 
parties). When the right-wing rebelled Ben-Gurion 
ordered the blowing-up of the Ben Hecht-financed mu- 
nitions ship Altalena in full view of the Tel Aviv popu- 
lace. While the military authority of the State had to 
be established quickly, it has taken longer to assert 
central authority over the economy as a whole. The 
Government was built on the traditional coalition sys- 
tem. Although he does not possess a majority in the 
Knesset, Ben-Gurion has managed through skillful play- 
ing off of the smaller parties against one another to 
maintain Mapai’s claim to a majority of seats in the 
Ministry, including all the key offices determining de- 
fense, foreign and economic policy. 


The parties continue to play their traditional game 
of converting their ministries into private preserves, 
helping friends and punishing enemies. But increas- 
ingly the Government is moving to the forefront. The 
parties continue to control vast economic enterprises 
but new initiatives stem from the Government and not 
from the ideologists at party headquarters. To the cha- 
grin of the veteran pioneers, prestige is going to the 
young technicians, officers, diplomats and social scien- 
tists. And all this has resulted in an acute crisis of 
values for the Zionists and labor leaders who see in 
these “natural” developments the negative aspects of 
what Koestler has dubbed the “expresso generation.” 
Mapai has been most affected by this crisis: as the 
party largely responsible for government policy it is 
the one that is most deeply torn between the demands 
of the national interest and the claims of tradition. 


Against this background one must read Ben-Gurion’s 
attacks on the Zionist leadership and movement. It 
provides some of the clues for understanding the La- 
von Affair. While it is undoubtedly true that the for- 
mer general secretary of the Histadrut and Minister of 
Defense had a valid claim for his personal rehabilita- 
tion, it is also true that he was prepared to use the 
issue for the restoration and advancement of his poli- 
tical career. In the process he attacked the Defense 
Establishment which Ben-Gurion counts as one of his 
greatest achievements; and he sought to set up the 
Histadrut as an equivalent to the State by charging cer- 
tain sections of his own party with “étatisme.” 

Israel faces serious problems. Its balance of payments 
deficit remains high. A rising standard of living is be- 
ing financed by unrequited imports. Inflation has again 
made an appearance. Peace with the Arab states has 
not yet been achieved and many serious and thought- 
ful people are beginning to think of the need for a 
change of direction and even of leadership in the field 
of foreign policy. Only a reduction in the defense bud- 
get can begin to finance the increasing demand for sec- 
ondary and higher education. 

On the other hand, Israel has many successes to its 
credit. The borders are quiet, Full employment prevails 
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and the great bulk of the immigrants have been housed. 
Health standards, in pre-State days among the highest 
in the world, have been restored. A basic education is 
provided for all. 

The decisions that must be taken are hard. They may 
mean austerity and concessions in the political field. 
Only a strong government can take these steps. For 
more than a decade a strong leader has made up for 
the weaknesses of the political system which he, more 
than anyone, has created. 


PRIOR TO THAW 


Brighter than summer noon, 
Sun on white snow; 

Trees like nude paintings 
Let nature ey 


Slickness and icicle 
Highlight the raw 

Limbs jutting stiffy 
Prior to thaw. 


Growth flows a harvest 
All blooms must reap; 
Crispness not ripeness 
Makes nature keep. 
NorMAN NATHAN 


PERIPHERY 


Not to be seen, not to be loved again, 

This is a focus of the summer's end. 

I have rose leaves in a jar, they smell of spice: 
This is a focus of our modern pain, 

Not to know what things intend, 

Not to love until they no longer are— 

The world turns on the axle of a jar 

Of things we do not know suffice. 


Surely nothing more our grief so taxes 

As turning on so small an axis. 

Such loss should leave a large death in the soul— 
But I can tell you it is more colloquial. 

I, for one, have never seen 

Rose-death by hanging or by guillotine. 
Outcry-haunted, among scattered petals bafled, 

I grant but cannot find the locus of the scaffold. 


CHARLES EpwarD EATON 


GIRL FROM THE PLAINS 


Surrounded by mountains 
like bedded dinosaurs 
I am afraid to close my eyes at night 
lest the monsters turn over in their sleep 
and crush me 
with their overwhelming weight. 

InMA WASSALL 








M. R. HALDI, B. Comm. 
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Canadian Calendar 


® In 1959, Canadians spent nearly five-and-a-half 
million dollars on industrial and household insecticides. 
This includes $625,626 on mosquito and fly repellants, 
but not the money spent on agricultural insecticides to 
protect crops. 


® At the urging of broadcasters in Canada and the 
Board of Broadcast Governors, a delegation from the 
Federal Department of Transport met with Federal 
Communications officials in Washington to press Can- 
ada’s claims to a fair share of FM channels still avail- 
able. In recent months the U.S. FCC has been unilater- 
ally granting licenses for FM channels in border areas. 


® A special portable incubator developed by Dr. 
V. M. Smith of the Ontario Agricultural College will 
make European honey bees available in Canada for 
breeding and research. Because the adult bees are in- 
fected with a parasitic mite that affects their breath- 
ing passages, European bees have not been allowed in 
Canada or the U.S. since 1923. The pupa of the bee 
is not affected by the mite, and some have been flown 
from England to Louisiana, to be artificially fertilized 
under the direction of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, since facilities for such fertilization are lacking in 
Canada. 


® There are about 145,000 epileptics in Canada. 


® Under the auspices of Canadian Overseas Volun- 
teers, sixteen Canadian graduates left in July for India, 
Ceylon and Sarawak, to teach and nurse for a mini- 
mum period of one ‘year. Six university undergradu- 
ates sponsored by Canadian Voluntary Commonwealth 
Service are spending their summer in Jamaica helping 
to run youth camps. 


® If Canada were to give 1 per cent of her gross 
national product to help underdeveloped nations, her 
annual overseas aid bill would increase from 70 to 350 
million dollars. 


® The 18-member executive board of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund intends to hold a full discussion 
with Canadian authorities on Canada’s moves to depress 
the value of the Canadian dollar. Under fund rules a 
member must first consult the executive board and ob- 
tain board approval if it plans to revise the exchange 
rate of its pegged currency. Canada’s currency, how- 
ever, has been allowed to float free since 1950 to fipd 
its exchange rate in relation to international supply and 
demand. 


® Our exports of cattle to the U.S. have dwindled 
from 82,000 head in the first six months of 1960 to 30,- 
000 head in the same period of 1961. 


® Among the 45 amendments to the Criminal Code 
is the proposed redefinition of sex offenders as “danger- 
ous sexual offender” rather than “criminal sexual psy- 
chopath.” The proposed changes would also: do away 
with the determinate sentence (which at present is a 
prison term of not less than two years) and leave simply 
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the preventative sentence, which could be for life; make 
it obligatory for the court to entertain an application 
to determine whether a person convicted of a sex of- 
fence is a dangerous sexual offender (at present the 
court may or may not entertain such an application); 
and give the accused the right to be present at the 
hearing. 


©@ An insurance company study reported that acci- 
dental deaths in Canada number 54 per 100,000 annu- 
ally, compared with 52 per 100,000 in the U.S. Of the 
54, 5.5 deaths are drownings. The motor vehicle death 
rate in Canada is 21 per 100,000, about the same as in 
the U.S. 


© For outstanding achievement in organic chemis- 
try, Dr. Eric Baer, head of the sub-department of syn- 
thetic chemistry at the Banting and Best Department 
of Medical Research, has been awarded the 1961 Neu- 
berg Medal by the Society for International Scientific 
Relations. His work involves the synthetic creation of 
some of the body’s most complex chemical substances. 


® The Civil Service Commission reports that in 1960, 
5,300 of the 21,000 new job appointments went to per- 
sons over 40 years of age. Nearly 1,700 of these were 
over 50. In recent years top age limits have been re- 
moved in such jobs as clerk, stenographer, postal clerk, 
letter carrier and customs officer—altogether, in over 
90 per cent of all civil service positions. 


@ The Bell Telephone Co., which operates more 
than 5,700 vehicles, is replacing its half-ton installation 
trucks and regular passenger cars with small economy 
vans and small or compact cars. The changeover will 
be complete in five years and will mean a savings of 
25 or 30 per cent on capital outlay and operating costs. 


© The Department of Trade and Commerce has pub- 
lished a 32-page booklet, Market Opportunities Abroad, 
which lists countries round the world and the Canadian 
products they are interested in buying. 


®@ Twenty thousand copies of Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker’s Bill of Rights, (15,000 English, 5,000 
French) together with the Canadian Coat of Arms and 
an extract from the prime minister's statement in the 
Commons on July 1, 1960, on the effect of the Bill of 
Rights, have been printed, suitable for mounting and 
framing. Price: $1 for the parchment, 25 cents for the 


plain paper. 


IN CHURCH 


While children wriggle round 
And old folk nod, 

The minister expounds 

The Word of God. 


The Young are full of plans 
For when they're free. 

The Old await with faith 
Eternity. 


Only the Middle-aged 


a to need 
This copious crop of words 


From gospel seed. 
Frepa Newton BRUNNER 


The Little World 
of David MacKay 


JOHN ROBERT COLOMBO 


B® CANADA, LACKING a feature film industry of its 
own, was lucky to be a Commonwealth country, for it 
can boast a national film-making body descended from 
John Grierson which has a fine reputation for producing 
documentary films and short features. But outside the 
National Film Board, and one or two independent com- 
mercial companies which specialize in quickie TV 
commercials and filling the Canadian content TV quota, 
the only competitive organization is the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. The CBC is the largest net- 
work on this continent and its lead in experimental work 
is heartily acknowledged. The Graphic Design Depart- 
ment, in particular, is respected for its pioneering work 
in graphics and, lately, in film production. 


The Supervisor of Graphic Design is David MacKay 
who, between directing the production of CBC graphic 
sequences with a crew of twenty-six artists, has managed 
to produce three 16mm films of outstanding, if esoteric, 
merit. In a country with so few imaginative film pro- 
ducers, even three short films are a start, a trend. His 
three short features—“The Pounding Heart,” “Typog- 
raphy Film,” “No Evil’—are amazing productions 
which bear repeated viewings. They were conceived to 
satisfy a modest, perhaps minor, aesthetic purpose— 
and for this reason alone are little known locally, and 
not much better known in the international world of 
film societies and exhibitions. 


DAVID MACKAY’ first production is still his most 
satisfying and most successful film. “The Pounding 
Heart” is 11,827 frames or eight minutes in length. It 
was originally commissioned by Ted Pope for “Tabloid”, 
the TV program now called “701”. “The Pounding 
Heart” was welcomed coolly on “Tabloid” but it re- 
ceived the Medal of the Art Directors Club for Tele- 
vision and Motion Pictures in 1958. It was shown by 
the Toronto Film Society and was introduced by Dick 
Williams to film animators and film makers in England 
and on the Continent. 


Produced in January of 1958, “The Pounding Heart” 
was practically the debut for Louis de Niverville, who 
subsequently joined the staff of the CBC Graphic Design 
Department. Mackay bought seventy-five de Niverville 
drawings and with Warren Collins, an animator in the 
Department, assembled them into a fanciful but not 
unconnected whole. “The Pounding Heart”, as Mackay 
is the first to admit, has no meaning. The title comes 
from a quotation of Paul Klee’s: “Each should follow 
where the pulse of his own heart leads.” The pulse of 
the cartoon is to the music of Offenbach and Beethoven, 
which supplies the single organizing principle for the 
de Niverville visuals. “The Pounding Heart” gives the 
impression of a ceaseless and careless cavalcade of 
carefully executed doodles which move backward and 
forward, up and down, accomplishing nothing in par- 
ticular. There is plenty of action and motion — women 
diving off diving boards into thin air; Byzantine barks 
sail but never arrive; heavy-as-lead birds flap their wings 
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idly; men and fowl ride past on baroque motorbikes — 
so that the entire cartoon is beautifully meaningless and 
significant at the same time. In his article on de Niver- 
ville in Canadian Art (August 1959), Robert Fulford 
called “The Pounding Heart” an “eight-minute essay in 
incongruity”. It is that and more: it is a completely 
surrealistic cartoon. 

Since de Niverville’s art is the pounding core of two 
of Mackay’s films, a few words about his work generally 
are appropriate. De Niverville’s figures animate well. 
This is surprising since action seems to be extraneous 
to them. Curiously, they are often more effective when 
animated than when static, since one of the most 
interesting characteristics of his figures — for the 
contemporary audience at least — is their overpowering 
loneliness. De Niverville specializes in depicting, in 
isolation, little men, little women, small birds, beasts 
and fowl. When these are animated, they move among 
each other without touching or intermingling but in 
such a way that their lack of affection is actively shown, 
and their separateness is physically captured. To high- 
light this further, de Niverville avoids drawing inanimate 
objects and supplying unifying backgrounds. His little 
figures are his specialty, so that he has been compared 
to a Saul Steinberg and a James Thurber. Fulford noted 
the Edwardian and Victorian effects in his work and 
his nostalgia for the past, so unaccountable for an artist 
under thirty. But primarily his work is a loose duplica- 
tion of the art of Aubrey Beardsley. 

De Niverville’s figures are formless and it is always 
a shock to see them without clothes, because they 
resemble coat-hangers, mere outlines. Their faces are 
always caricatures of faces; their garments are intricate 
tapestry designs; the hair on their heads is always an 
elaborate coiffure — executed cleanly and quickly. 
Details are given an unabashed rococo treatment which 
is effective only when it forms a brilliant contrast with 
blank facial features, lineaments of bodies and empty 
spaces through which his figures seem to float. All this 
makes for good cartooning, but one tires after seeing 
toc many of these stances and attitudes. De Niverville’s 
universe is a complete and distinctive one, a well 
populated one, but it is really a miniaturized world in 
a mock heroic universe. 


MACKAY’S SECOND FILM “Typography film”, like 
his third “No Evil”, is about thirty minutes in length. 
Both are composed of separate units which consist of 
separate approaches to the same problem. For this 
reason alone they will never be popular with a wide 
audience — they demand too much of the viewer in 
the way of versatility. “Typography film” is actually a 
spoof on contemporary typography and “No Evil” is 
a similar excursion into contemporary design. 

When Allen Fleming of Cooper and Beatty, whose 
firm is the acknowledged leader in the new typography, 
saw “Typography Film” he called it a “devastating 
statement on typography”, but this in no way limited 
its showing among typographers and designers. Gallery 
303 of the Composing Room in New York has shown it 
thirty-one times, and it is the favourite film of art 
directors and advertising managers in both Canada and 
the United States. Its production was the result of an 
invitation that was extended to Mackay by the Typo- 
graphic Designers of Canada. He was asked to prepare 
a talk on modern graphic design to be delivered in May 
of 1960. Instead of preparing notes and illustrating them 
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The Good Guys. From Louis de Niverville’s 
sequence “The Bros. Earp” in David Mackay’s 
production “No Evil”. 





with experimental footage, in their spare time and 
between productions Mackay and Collins assembled 
hundreds of recent advertisements from popular 
magazines. They assembled these into two astonishing 
sequences which attempt to convey the impression of 
the total form of the “typographic look for 1950”. It 
was an experiment in “trend spotting” and it overpowers 
the viewer with its verisimilitude. Hundreds of 
advertisements are shot at the viewer in a matter of 
minutes so that their principles or organization are 
exposed. Individually each advertisement would have 
been effective, but collectively they succeed in mang- 
ling the English alphabet. 

This sequence was paralleled by another, equally 
imaginative, which declared “the decline and fall of the 
typographic empire”. The visual imagination was 
declared to be dead — the final “d” of “dead” dropped 
on its back. Layouts exploded before the viewer's eyes, 
a black border enclosed a page from the Gutenberg 
Bible and Mackay and his crew declared a moratorium 
on the trend of contemporary typography towards visual 
bankruptcy. At this point four CBC prize-winning com- 
mercials were injected. These displayed the talent of 
the graphic artist and of Dennis Burton in particular. 
Characteristically, the film ended with another typo- 
graphic spoof: letters roll across the screen — TUCK- 
AWAYABUCKADAYANDSENDABOYTOCAMP _— 
with the camera focusing on the END in SEND. 


“Typography Film” was a shoe which fit. It was so 
well received that the TDC executive extended a return 
invitation to speak (or to prepare another film). This 
resulted in “No Evil’, which was premiered with 
Mackay’s narration in June of 1961. There were no titles 
or credits but Mackay’s voice on the soundtrack ex- 
plained: “This is a continuous show, there is no waiting. 
... The purpose is to study those little absurdities which 
brighten every day of life.” The absurdities are part 
and parcel of contemporary advertising. “They are,” 
Mackay explained, “the decisions, the foolishnesses, that 
are three steps from the best sales gimmicks ever 
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devised.” A number of examples follow, but the most 
exciting sequences of the film are attention-getters of 
their own: a “new wave” automobile ride around 
Toronto at various camera speeds; a spoof on creating 
contagious attitudes with images of the Jolly Miller; 
365 days in the typographic life of CBC Times; “The 
Bros. Earp”, a de Niverville sequence with gunslingers. 


But there are two outstanding sequences which form 
the heart and soul of “No Evil’, which point up the 
moral and reveal the parallel roles of photographer and 
designer. “701” commissioned the freelance photographer 
Lutz Dille to take stills of the night life of a midway. 
The designer, Louis de Niverville, was asked to draw 
his own midway without recourse to Dilles photographs. 
Working from practically identical soundtracks, partly 
recorded while on location by Dille, Mackay and Collins 
assembled two entirely dissimilar midways: Dille’s 
which is poignant, and de Niverville’s which is tongue- 
in-cheek — yet both are indisputably The Midway. 
Again the score was the organizing principles, but the 
ordering of the stills and graphics was memorable, 
creating almost unforgettable moments which persist 
visually and musically. 


Dog Bites Boy. From Louis de Niverville’s 
sequence “The Midway” in David Mackay’s 
production “No Evil”. 


WITH THE EXCEPTION of “The Pounding Heart”, 
Mackay’s films have been more suggestive than success- 
ful. They have gained a wide following in the profession 
and have elicited an immediate response among art 
directors, typographers, advertising executives, design- 
ers, “media men” and other idea hunters. But to a lay 
audience, the films appear to be a cursory variation on 
an undefined theme. Their lack of unity is taken to be 
a lack of seriousness — Mackay’s films seem to be an 
exploitation rather than an exploration of the properties 
of the medium itself. The only non-specialist audience 
to view all three was the predominantly young one at 
The Bohemian Embassy, the Toronto after-hours poetry 
and jazz club. The Embassy audience seemed to respond 
to what Mackay was trying to do, but it is doubtful 
whether any one of them could describe exactly what 
it was that prompted this excitement. 


Like Norman McLaren’s films, which are as brilliant 
as they are brief, these three films have a staying power: 
they appeal to the imagination of ambassadors of new 
principles of visuality. Working towards this, Mackay 
has two working principles and it is against these that 
his films should be judged. Against these they are 
surprisingly successful. First, Mackay feels it is neces- 
sary to establish the tone of the work and then play it 
by ear, since content is subservient to overall effect. 
And second, Mackay holds that if you want to do 
something, be determined to do it differently or nof 
at all. 
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A Reasonable Report 
on Cuba 


LESLIE DEWART 


®SHOULD OUR CIVILIZATION last long enough, 
so that there shall remain writers of historical mono- 
graphs in the twenty-first century, the day is bound to 
come, probably in the early years thereof, when a 
graduate student shall attempt the definitive study of 
The Cuban Revolution: with special reference to the 
role of the United States therein. If such a student 
hopes to write a thesis acceptable to his Ph.D. board 
then he will have to make sure that in addition to the 
official documents in the case (one may suppose that 
they shall have been just recently released, at long last), 
he shall take note of contemporary, if less scholarly, 
accounts. 


Thus, he shall have made use of Huberman and 
Sweezy’s Anatomy of a Revolution and Claude Julien’s 
La Revolution Cubaine in order to determine what 
facts were publicly available even when they were 
totally ignored. He shall have consulted Nathaniel 
Weyl’s Red Star Over Cuba to determine how non- 
sensical hysteria can be in the mind of a professional 
anti-Communist who remains faithful to his vocation; 
but he shall have read also C. Wright Mill's Listen, 
Yankee in order to determine how hysterical the truth 
can become at the hands of a professional sociologist 
who does not remain quite faithful to his. He shall 
have looked at Schlessinger’s “White Paper” to deter- 
mine what two American administrations pretended 
was the nature of the revolution, but he shall have 
perused Sartre’s On Cuba to determine what one intel- 
ligent French philosopher observed it to be. He shall 
then, probably, look for sources trying to determine 
how Americans, upon introspection, explained to them- 
selves the intense frustration and considerable anomie 
that led them to commit $45 million worth (before 
tractors) of aggressive lunacy; but he shall find none 
—unless Prof. David Riesman fulfills still early suspi- 
cions that he has been struck by the sociological impli- 
cations of a foreign policy that so fulfills a decade's 
way of socio-political life that it amounts to a syn- 
drome. And he may, finally, look for an account of how 
Cuba would have looked to a dispassionate but highly 
understanding American mind. If so, it is to be hoped 
that that he shall discover Warren Miller’s Ninety Miles 
From Home.* I say dispassionate, though not uncom- 
mitted: for Mr. Miller's book implies a conclusion all the 
more forceful because it is unspoken. Evidently, he does 
not fail to take sides simply because he is fair to all and 
faithful to his vision of things. And I do not mean that 
he takes Cuba’s side: Mr. Miller is committed to reason- 
ableness and measure alone, and thus he is able ulti- 
mately to serve his own country best of all by supplying 
what the United States when faced with Cuba in beard 
and fatigue dress so notably lacks. For the keynote of 
Mr. Miller’s work is understanding, as its rhetoric is 


*NINETY MILES FROM HOME: Warren Miller; Little, Brown 
& Co.; pp. 279; $4.50. 
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understatement: the value of the book is that his under- 
standing is as unexpectedly profound as his understate- 
ment is strikingly powerful. 

Ninety Miles From Home is Mr. Miller’s diary of 
a four-weeks’ stay in Cuba last December. Only rarely 
does he stray from the strict chronological limits and 
sequence to explain points of background observed in 
earlier visits to Cuba. He simply relates simple day-to- 
day events: he reproduces conversations, he sketches 
characters and points of view. He sprinkles seemingly 
isolated facts here and there all over his traveller's 
notebook, and one is fully taken in before one detects 
his casualness aforethought. For, like the good artist 
he is, Mr. Miller knows when to throw away a daisy 
of a line. And he does this with enough literary craft 
and story-telling skill that the narrative acquires the 
continuity of a novel and maintains the interest of a 
wellplotted story. Even the interspersed newspaper 
clippings and advertisements and the popular songs of 
the day are so interwoven into the story that one would 
have thought them spurious had one not independently 
seen enough of them before the book appeared to 
testify that they are genuine. 

Indeed, if the book has one great weakness (a minor 
one is an interview with a prostitute that wrenches one 
back to Listen, Yankee), it is that the light of its authen- 
ticity will be too bright for the darkness of eyes that 
cannot even see through the American wire services. 
Mr. Miller will have to become reconciled to the 
probability that few readers other than those of us 
who already have seen into the heart of the emergent 
culture he is trying to portray will fail to believe that 
he is perpetrating a highly elaborate and tendentious 
joke. This warning needs special emphasis in the case 
of his delineation of the Miami counter-revolutionaries, 
whose political cant he manages to translate with but 
few flaws and whose amorality with none. Yet, to me, 
at least, they are perhaps the most obviously genuine 
characters of ail. For not only are they, even a priori, 
much too incredible to have been invented, but having 
been in the past reasonably well acquainted with the 
professional Cuban revolutionary (i.e. with the out of 
office politician and the out-of-favor schemer) I can 
testify that the breed has been faithfully limned in Mr. 
Miller's vignettes of Miami's Cuban life. 

Perhaps one reason why Mr. Miller understands Cuba 
is that Mr. Miller loves her. And surely he loves her, at 
least in great part, because he understands her language. 
I do not mean simply that he understands Spanish, 
though, moreover, he understands Cuban Spanish. What 
-he understands, perhaps uniquely among English- 
language foreigners (Hemingway deceived himself to 
boast of being another) is the real meaning, the cul- 
tural and psychological reality, that exists in the minds 
of Cubans when they speak Spanish “as if they had 
just stepped out of a nineteenth-century English novel.” 
One wonders, as one reads his translations of both 
popular and esoteric Cuban poetry — translations that 
are good enough to enable one correctly to divine the 
Spanish original behind them — one wonders exactly 
how many American correspondents have managed to 
report the Cuban revolution without the knowledge of 
any but a few obscene words in the vernacular. 

Dramatically enough, Ninety Miles From Home is 
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the last book to report Cuba that during the foreseeable 
future shall be written by an American on the basis of 
first-hand observations. On the day after Mr. Miller 
returned from Cuba the U.S. broke off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Cuba and forbade its citizens to travel to 
Cuba except with prior permission from the State 
Department to be granted only under exceptional con- 
ditions. Since then, having decided, apparently, that 
Cuba did not really exist, the U.S. has had to invent 
something, namely, a country anxiously awaiting Amer- 
ican liberation, in order to take its place. Even after 
the defeat of the invasion at the hands of the Cuban 
people the fiction still persists and shows no signs of 
weakening its hold on the American imagination. Ninety 
Miles From Home attempts the thankless task of 
confronting it with reality. 


Cynthia Loves You 
A SHORT STORY BY ALDEN A. NOWLAN 


® THEYD BEEN TELLING him for months that she 
loved him. Every night, before his mother and Dave 
had time to start yelling at him, he changed his shirt 
and washed the mud off his face and hands and walked 
down town to the drug store. If he had money he 
bought a sundae, chocolate ice cream and sauce so 
sweet it made his teeth ache. If he was broke he 
squatted down at the rear of the store and looked at 
the comic books, which excited him, or the glittering 
pictures of naked girls that made him fidget and laugh. 
There were always girls in the store and when he looked 
up from the pictures and watched them he felt scared 
and triumphant: afraid they'd know what he was think- 
ing yet feeling that his knowing how the girls looked 
without their clothes on gave him a certain power over 
them. 

There were boys in the store too. Some of them talked 
to him. No matter what he said they laughed and 
nudged one another. Sometimes they gave them soft 
drinks and cigarettes. So he decided they liked him. He 
felt very close and intimate with them. Talking with 
the boys was the great event of the day. Especially 
when they told him the things the girl said about him. 

“I'd like to wake up and find that Reade Morgan’s 
shoes under my bed. That’s what she said, Reade, I 
heard her say it myself. She said she’d like to wake up 
= find your shoes under her bed. I mean she really 
did!” 

That was Huff Fenwick, magnificent in his pearl gray 
sports coat, puffing casually on a tailor-made cigarette. 
Reade knew that Huff understood girls and how they 
thought and felt. He was with girls continually. Reade 
had watched him talking to them, the confident move- 
ment of his shoulders, the exciting, secretive little 
movements of his head. 

Reade liked the idea of a girl being in love with him. 
He saw boys with girls everywhere. In the afternoons 
in the pool room, the boys watched for girls. Girls 
walked by the huge dirty window in swishing, rainbow- 
coloured skirts or, if it were a hot day, they wore loose 
blouses and shorts. He liked to watch them too: the 
rhythmic rise and fall of their buttocks, the swing of 
their lithe, hairless, breakable-looking legs. The way 
the boys ran out after them from time to time excited 
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him. A girl would go by and a boy would put up his 
pool cue sheepishly or boisterously and run after her. 
They might talk outside on the pavement, the boy 
making vigorous motions and the girl replying with 
indecisive ones. Usually they walked away together. It 
seemed to him that boys and girls were always walking 
away together. 

He saw them on Saturday nights. At the beginning of 
the evening there were little knots of boys and little 
clusters of girls. Gradually the two groups evaporated 
until at last they had all formed pairs: and each pair 
was a boy and a girl. This process thrilled and fright- 
ened him. Watching it as he slumped on the drug store 
steps or leaned against a sign in front of the theatre, he 
felt his neck and ears burning and hot little streams of 
—- tickling him as they trickled down his back and 
chest. 

He thought he should have a girl too. The world 
seemed to be full of girls. When he looked at them or 
daydreamed about them he felt a bewildering giddy 
turbulence in his stomach. Feeling the unrest in his 
belly he fidgeted and ran a finger around the inside of 
his shirt collar and laughed nervously. 

Girls were scared of him, he knew, and he thought 
them very foolish. He knew that he wouldn’t hurt them. 
He would handle them only with infinite tenderness. 
Their bodies looked so soft and vulnerable that he 
imagined they had to be touched with indescribable 
delicacy for fear of breaking them. He longed to touched 
a girl, simply touch her, letting his fingers glide down 
her cheek and across her neck or stroke her arm gently. 
But there were moments sometimes in which he believed 
that girls, for some mysterious reason, actually wanted 
to be hurt. At such times he wanted to jerk them down 
and slap them. He thought they might weep and beg 
for mercy and he visualized the disarray of their clothes 
and the uncovering of the secret parts of their bodies. 
He moaned softly and clinched his fists, thinking about 
it. 

There had been a hot summer afternoon when he 
found a tiny, yellow-beaked bird, overcome by the heat, 
flopping in the dust behind the Knights of Pythias Hall. 
The bird’s legs were spread far apart and its yellow beak 
drooped, touching the ground. It trembled, shaking its 
slate-gray and buff-coloured feathers. There was the 
limpness of death about it. And he enjoyed holding it 
in his hands and comforting it. Feeling its small body 
shiver in his palms and watching its head shrink back 
as he stroked it with one finger, he felt sad that it could 
not fly. He wished he could make it well again. He 
crooned over the exhausted, feathered thing and lifted 
it up so that he could caress it with his cheek. But gra- 
dually his attitude changed. He grew bored. He won- 
dered what would happen if he pressed his hands to- 
gether hard. He began increasing the pressure. Slowly 
at first and then with all the strength in his wrists and 
fingers. The bird squeaked as he crushed it and the 
sound amused him. He was laughing when he laid the 
bird back in the dust. It was no longer trembling. 


THE RHYTHMS OF tenderness and violence seemed 
to be part of his own body. There was his secret thing, 
for example, that could change so suddenly from a soft, 
reticent bud to a hard, violent rod throbbing with life 
and impatience. It tormented and bewildered him. But 
it made him happy too. And he knew that the violent 
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transformation was somehow connected with the girls. 
There was magic in them, something invisible that flew 
out of their bodies and fastened on his flesh. 

Cynthia Osler possessed such magic. He'd sat on a 
stool at the drug store, eating a pyramid sundae, huge 
scoops of chocolate, butterscotch and vanilla ice cream 
and all the time he’d watched her as she stood at the 
magazine rack. Her hair was the colour of butterscotch 
sauce. She wore a white blouse and black shorts and her 
bare arms and legs were tanned brown as chocolate ice 
cream. He watched her scratching the back of her left 
ankle with the toe of her right sandal. Little muscles 
rippled in the backs of her legs. He shivered and felt 
as if he’d eaten too much ice cream and was going to 
be sick. He thought how nice it would be to eat Cynthia. 
He imagined himself chewing her chocolate legs and 
gulping down mouthfuls of her butterscotch hair. She 
was beautiful — so beautiful that he could hardly 
stand it. 

And she loved him. The boys assured him that she 
loved him. 

He didn’t believe them at first when they told him 
about Cynthia being in love with him. But they swore 
it was true. She herself had told them. They had heard 
her say she wanted to be his girl. He wanted very much 
for it to be true. He thought of all the exciting things 
he saw boys do with girls and all the other things they 
did with girls when they weren't seen. Thinking of 
such things he bit his tongue and a drop of saliva 
rolled out of the corner of his mouth and stuck damply 
on his chin. 

He saw boys drive through the streets in cars, their 
heads thrown back, laughing. Almost always there were 
girls in the cars. He suspected that if he had a girl he 
would suddenly possess a car and know how to drive 
it. His mother and Dave would stop yelling at him. If 
he had a girl perhaps she would get him all the ice 
cream he could possibly eat. Above all, a girl would 
help him discover the source of the bottomless giddi- 
ness in his belly. He would learn what to do about the 
warmth and violence that the magic of the girls aroused 
in his flesh. 

It was very late when she finished her work at the 
telephone office; the streets were deserted. It puzzled 
him that there could be so many people on the streets 
in the daytime and none at all in the middle of the 
night. He often wondered where they all went. Thinking 
about it scared him. The dark scared him too, and he 
was afraid of the red waves of neon light that rolled 
across the black pavement, evaporated in the darkness 
and surged up again, still brilliantly red, only to eva- 
porate again, the process repeating itself over and over. 
He thought Cynthia must be frightened too. 

Certainly she walked fast, not looking back, her arms 
swinging briskly by her sides, her heels clicking on the 
cement. She crossed the street, coming towards him, and 
passed the mouth of the alley so that he saw her 
clearly and he wished she were not wearing a trench- 
coat, he wished she were wearing the black shorts so 
he could take courage from her chocolate legs. He knew 
she loved him. That had to mean she would want to 
show herself to him. Perhaps tonight she'll undress for 
me, he thought, trembling. 

He stood up and walked to the mouth of the alley. 
She turned left at the drugstore corner and went out 
of sight. He started after her, stumbling as he tried to 
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hurry. His heart pounded like a bird locked in his 
chest. 


By the time he reached the corner, falling over his 
own feet, she had crossed the street again and was 
passing the barber shop. Here the street lights were 
higher and farther apart. There were no neon signs. But 
she was less than two hundred feet away and he could 
see her clearly: the swing of her arms, the slight bob 
of her head, the brisk back and forth rhythm of her 
trenchcoat and the liquid up and down rhythm of her 
buttocks. He knew that if she looked back she'd see 
him. He was tempted to call te her. She loved him. If 
he called her name she would turn and perhaps run 
back to meet him. 


The thought made his stomach turn over. But he 
wanted to surprise her. He made as little noise as pos- 
sible crossing the street. 


le was close to her now. He knew where she lived. 
He decided to surprise her in the alley between the 
station and the freight shed. It was dark there and 
he could kiss her, because there would be no chance at 
all of anyone seeing them. He thought it would be nice 
to have someone watch, envying them, when she let 
him kiss her. But he was afraid that being seen would 
make her shy. He wanted her to undress for him. 


He remembered her legs in the black shorts again. 
They were covered with a yellow fuzz like the hair on 
peaches. Tiny beads of moisture clung to them. And 
the little muscles rippled, like water under her choco- 
late skin. Remembering them, he moaned and walked 
faster. 


She didn’t look back as she turned the corner and 
disappeared into the alley. He started to run, headlong 
and exultant, like a child, his head down and his arms 
flailing. Turning into the blinding darkness he scraped 
against the sharp corner of the station wall. He heard 
his coat rip and felt a scalding stab of pain. He ignored 
it. Even before his eyes became accustomed to the dark- 
ness he knew she had stopped in the alley and was 
standing there waiting for him. Her heels had stopped 
clicking. As he halted he heard nothing but the wind 
of his own breath. 


He saw her. Her back was pressed against the freight 
shed, opposite him. Her eyes were very wide and her 
mouth half-open. Her arms were raised, elbows ex- 
tended, her hands level with her face. The arms looked 
like wings, he thought, like the wings of the bird he’d 
found that day in the other alley. 

He laughed and went over to touch her, wishing that 
she would speak to him and that her face were not so 
white. 
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Six Poems 
MALCOM LOWRY 


THE MAGIC WORLD 


The magic factory chimneys stand in rows, 
Bored Prosperos decree a magic war. 

And every club contains a magic bore. 

The magic peasants delve with magic hoes, 
The magic factory chimneys stand in rows, 
The magic peasants delve in magic tilth, 

At night lie down to sleep in magic filth. 


SONG 


—Arise, arrogant arsemongers 
Come, clashing clowns! 
Dare! Dashing Dagwoods 
Flee frightened faring! 
Thanes to tired towns, 
Come! 

Where weasels walk warily. . 


TASHTEGO BELIEVED RED 


A hand comforts held out to one who's sinking; 

And what founders deeper than a world which sinks? 
Like a lost ship it never once says thanks, 

Since no single hand shall save its timber drinking 
The poisoned salt its sides awash are flanking, 

Thirsty for web of weeds or sift of sandbanks, 

Its last music gunshot, its gesture poise of tanks 

Over the wood where swathes of death are ranking .. . 
But witness, the hand is no hand but an arm 
Curving itself with the strong swimmer’s flex 

— A thousand arms which thresh against the blast 
Of a regressive ocean, even whose calm 

Is derelict with that impartiality which wrecks. 

— Yet regard, regard, the red banner nailed to the mast! 


NOCTURNE IN BURRARD INLET 


Church bells are chiming on the rail 
And wheels the frightful killer whale 
The gulls are baaing in the creek 

And night is whetting up its beak... . 


DOGGEREL 


Down at the bottom of a well 
I lie and know I am in hell 
It stinks so badly I can tell 
This is the end of Malcolm L. 


But far above he saw a star 

Without much curiosity thus far 

Until at dawn the star began to go 
Then did our friend feel singularly ‘ow. 
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The star bent down next night with angel face 
And hoisted up our slimy friend apace 
Forgave him all his filth and self deceit 
And gave him raiment and wild plums to eat. 


And now their little chimney smokes nearby 
The star and our friend dwell most happily 
When they want water to the well they go 
Into which pure mountain waters flow. 


Thus was the world when it was first begun 
And all the stars and crickets sang one... one... 


THOSE WERE THE DAYS 


Those were the days 

And never again 

Will those days come back 
Though the wind and the rain 
Are the wind and the rain 
They have always been 
Those were the days 

Will be no more seen 
Though the sun turn black 
And the moon go green 
Though the wish is conceit 
And the cry itself vain 
Those were the days 

And never again. 


Correspondence 


The Editor: 

Many of Leslie Dewart’s observations on the inac- 
curate and biased reporting of the American press and 
wire services on the Cuban problem are well taken. But 
he himself is highly inaccurate in completey ignoring 
the fine reporting and analysis in such quality periodi- 
cals as the Saturday Review, Atlantic Monthly, the New 
York Times, and Harper's (which carried a condensa- 
ton of C. Wright Mill’s pro Revolutionary Listen Yan- 
kee!) The Times has had its men in Havana for many 
years most of whom were initially very sympathetic to 
Castro. 

Mr. Dewart’s belief that democracy may come to 
Cuba because Castro said so reminds me of the rather 
pathetic will to believe of pre war travellers to the 
Soviet Union. Did not Stalin’s 1936 constitution deserve 
the appelation of the “world’s most democratic”? 

It is prosperous to write that “. . . the whole case 
for the reports that Cuba is now openly Communist 
rests upon the word ‘socialist’. . .” The case rests upon 
the Castro government's suppression of all political 
parties (except the Communist) and unions that have 
tried to assert some independence. 

In view of the thousands of executions that have 
already taken place after circus kangaroo trials is it to 
be wondered that some wire service may be over-hasty 
in announcing a few more? 

Perhaps Mr. Dewart’s curious myopia towards the 
better periodicals’ reporting on Cuba is in some way 
explained by his own phrase, “On the other hand, some 
Cuban events since the invasion have not been reported 
at all—at least not in Toronto.” 

STANLEY SANDLER 
Columbia University, Graduate Faculties 


Turning New Leaves 


> MR. A. R. BURN’S books published in the “Teach 
Yourself History” series have long bestowed upon him 
a well-deserved reputation not only for historical schol- 
arship, but also for literary artistry. Such a combination 
of gifts is only too rare. Generations of young people 
have had their early, almost instinctive, interest in his- 
tory most effectively squelched by a succession of dreary 
text-books, in which no effort has been made to repre- 
sent the past as still “living”. Antiquarians may have 
no obligations to the present, but the historian certainly 
does, and, if he fails to discharge it, he makes a mock- 
ery out of the true significance of history. Mr. Burn has 
always discharged the historian’s obligation admirably 
and he keeps the faith as much in this latest® as in his 
earlier works. 

The title, The Lyric Age of Greece, is perhaps a little 
misleading in that there is no more stress on the literary 
history of early Greece than on the political, social, and 
economic history. However, it would be hard to think 
of a title more apt to the kind of panoptic analysis which 
the author has given us. After all it is surely in the 
works of the lyric poets that we find the key to the 
spirit of the age. The author attempts to provide a com- 
prehensive, yet concise, account of the antecedents of 
Classical Greek civilization, and tries thereby to explain 
that sudden (and, I fear, ultimately inexplicable) flow- 
ering of humanity. Not many of us accept miracles any 
longer and we now seek to give causal explanation for 
what we once were prepared to accept on faith. The 
historian’s tool-box must have room for scientific method, 
and he must use it when he attempts to analyse causes 
— in fact he uses it unconsciously as soon as he begins 
to search for causes. Science’s greatest contribution to 
history is that it has made historians more aware of the 
obvious — that things just do not happen in a vacuum, 
nihil e nihilo. For many generations there was a tend- 
ency to treat of Classical Greek civilization as a sort of 
oasis in a desert, where trees grew and flowers bloomed 
spontaneously for a period, but which became a sandy 
wasteland again as soon as the unexplained source of 
life dried up. Of course, there was some justification 
for this view at the time, when the bulk of our know- 
ledge about early Greek civilization was based on the 
sparse and fragmentary literary evidence, and when 
the even greater and more influential historical “event” 
of Christianity was believed to have occurred outside 
of, rather than within, history. The results of archae- 
ological research over the last one hundred years and 
the application of sounder methods to the interpreta- 
tion of the literary evidence have now made it possible 
to look at Classical civilization with a different perspec- 
tive. We can now see it for what it should always have 
been suspected to be, a development out of an earlier 
phase in Mediterranean civilization, and itself the de- 
veloping agent of a later phase. We can now contain it 
within history rather than regard it as a phenomenon 
which just occurred almost causelessly and occasion- 
lessly. To say this is not to say that we can now give a 
complete or exact explanation of why this civilization 
arose in this place and at this particular time, but we 
can at least establish a general causative background. 

The book is divided into four parts under the sub- 





*THE LYRIC AGE OF GREECE: A. R. Burn; Edward Arnold; 
pp. 442. 
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titles of “Greece at the Dawn of History,” “The Expan- 
sion of Greece,” “The Revolution in Greek Society,” and 
“The Revolution in Greek Thought.” The first part is 
relatively brief and serves as an introduction to the 
subject of the book. Discursive in his use of material, 
the author has incorporated the tentative conclusions 
based on the most recent archaeological discoveries and 
given a concise and up-to-date summary of the most 
important facets of life in early lron Age Greece. Such 
unexpected, but pertinent information is included as the 
1940 Greek Census figures, this as part of the thesis 
that there has been much exaggeration of the bareness 
and dryness of ancient Greece. The second part, “The 
Expansion of Greece,” analyzes the oriental influence 
which was brought to bear upon Greek life, and de- 
scribes in detail the background, course, and effects of 
Greek colonisation. Mr. Burn believes that greatly in- 
creased trade, bringing with it the emergence of a new 
class of worker and stimulating mercantile interests 
among the aristocracies, was the economic foundation 
of the influence “that was to transform Greek Society 
and to set its maritime cities on the paths of political 
experiment and its “wise men” on those of intellectual 
speculation.” Of course, he does not think of this as 
the only foundation; “the economic factor” is no longer 
accepted as quite the panacea that it used to be. The 
fertilising contact with the Levant and Egypt is prop- 
erly stressed. The chapters dealing with the colonisation 
movement are excellent. Crammed with every kind of 
conceivable detail and sparked with much original com- 
ment and suggestion, they are likely to provide for some 
years the best and most readily available account of 
this very important period. “Revolution in Greek Society” 
is the title of the third part. Here the almost immediate 
consequences for Greck city-state society of the expan- 
sion of industry and commerce are discussed. A “new 
age” begins and its birth pangs are felt far and wide 
and have profound effects upon states of government 
and society. Aristocracies are driven out and are re- 
placed by an autocratic form of government which the 
Greeks call “tyranny.” The movement is sypmtomatic 
of the growth of a new class in society, a class which 
measures its wealth in industrial and commercial rather 
than landed investment. The tyrants spend the new- 
found wealth freely, but not unwisely; they build ex- 
tensively, beautifying the cities over which they rule, 
stimulating that latent, but soon to be highly developed, 
feeling for beauty for which the Greeks were famous. 
They sponsor the arts; lyric poetry attains to its most 
mature form in the works of Archilochos, Sappho, and 
Alkaios, the pioneers of dramatic poetry are at work. 
Life is intense, stimulating, and exciting, as it always 
is in a period of transition. The Greeks emerge from the 
age with a new spirit of self-confidence, a strong trust 
in their ability to achieve and achieve significantly, and 
a sort of premonition of their destiny. The author vividly 
recreates this atmosphere with a wealth of quotation 
from and reference to the original sources. “The Revo- 
lution in Greek Thought” is the sub-title of the fourth 
part. Here the “new age” is studied in its spiritual and 
intellectual aspects, the discovery of scientific method, 
the speculations of the natural philosophers, Thales, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Xenophanes, the new 
movements in religion, the mathematics of Pythagoras 
and his school, and finally the work of the last great 


thinker of the generation, Herakleitos of Ephesos. The 
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various roots of subsequent Greek intellectual achieve- 
ment are carefully traced from their origins to the trunk. 
An appendix on dates in early Greek history brings the 
book to a close. 

Naturally, many of the author’s conclusions and inter- 
pretations of evidence upon which those conclusions 
are based will not receive unanimous assent among pro- 
fessionals in the same field. One of the great intellectual 
charms of ancient history is that it is as difficult for a 
colleague to prove your conclusions are wrong as it is 
for you to prove they are right. In his assertions the 
author happily blends scholarly self-confidence with 
scholarly modesty. He is never the pedant or the prig, 
but at the same time he is not diffidently tentative. I 
found this an exciting and eminently readable book. 


J. W. Cote 


THE WINDOW 


From a tenement-window 


cut 
in the black sky 
he stares into a night 
of low-grade crime 


But actually he’s a 
nice boy 
and nobody hears 
when he mentions 
the 
cop 


He drags you to the window, there’s 


no window you 
explain carefully 

you point to the 
black mirror 

you point to his white face in the 
black mirror 


He agrees, yes he agrees 
but I do not recommend 
that you look 
in his eyes 


Better just 
fade out 
NOW 


he clicks the room dark but he 
cannot resist he 
cannot resist he 
twitches the forbidden 
blind 
eyes the 


crack 

his lips _ bullets 

So... he smiles 
softly 


So.. « i 
true 
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then DOWN in a haggish 
ecstasy of cackling 
tin-cans 


the rusty corpse of fire-escape 
drops 


machine-guns mutter 
under his smoking 
boots 
everyone dead and gone but 
olice whistles police whistles 
ig-bellied moronic 
buildings rush him 


swerve 
night extrudes 
a girder 
under his rivetting 
fear 
and chasms sirens 


for a second 
enormous rays of light 
pin him 
flat 
to the wall 


but he descends 
into night's 


gutters 


crawls until 
steel bars 
press his jagged skull 


The cop’s eyes 
moisten 
as he draws 


the boc or thing at his feet 
cannot make itself heard at all 
above the interminable 
boring argument 
of the cylindrical 
steel mouth 


Bryan McCartny 


PLAYING BY EAR 


Who is this chalky fool 
droning through centuries? 

Christ, it’s 

me 


Like Whitman I (chalkdust) 
think I contain 
multitudes 


But find this less 
—— . 
an apparently 
he did 


A bullet would 
improve the minds 
of many of my citizens 
and then the rest 
perhaps 
could get somewhere 
YES but what about 
new arguments! new wars! 
new stalemates new 
blockages! 


Who said that? 
You're for the chop 
my friend 


But suppose (I’m soft) suppose 


Look—the worst rogue of the lot 
flops boneless in the 
dock 
slips through my fingers with 
amoeboid plausibility 


and under the door and down 
the drain 


or an idiot 
plucks petals 
simpering 


sad happy sad happy sad happy 
D 


or it pours 
piss-pots and angel-feathers 


oh god __ will this babbling 
Babel never 
burst? 


Yes, I guess, one day 
it will 
in the meantime, ‘spose 
I'd better 
play it by ear 
with a certain (nauseating) 
quantum 
of good cheer 


Bryan McCartuy 


MOUNT ROYAL 
stranded; 


facing a mad 
river; 


caught in its path; 
a hilly mound 


rotrudes 
rom its dull 


green compartriots: 


on its forehead 
an advertisement 


for compassion .. . 
SEyMouR MAYNE 


EAD 
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Books Reviewed 


RESISTANCE, REBELLION AND DEATH; Albert 
Camus; Translated from the French and with an 
Introduction by Justin O’Brien; McClelland and 
Stewart, pp. 272. $4.50. 


There is more common sense and more humanity 
in this volume than in ten or a hundred run of the mill 
preachifications. Camus made most moralizers look 
pretty tawdry. To read these papers, some long, some 
short, is to experience, however vicariously, the work- 
ing of a mind that cared terribly about man and man’s 
inhumanity. Whether speaking in 1943 about the Ger- 
mans, or in 1958 about the Algerian rebellion, the voice 
is seldom raised, but the tone is deliberate and pene- 
trating and authoritative. The prose is simple, direct, 
devoid of every cheap effect, of the least suspicion of 
sensationalism. It is journalism of the highest order. 

The essays collected here deal with France under the 
occupation, the trials of liberation in a divided coun- 
try, the role of the intellectual, Camus’ Sisyphean 
philosophy, the problem of Algeria, the collapse of the 
Marxian dream, and the problem of capital punish- 
ment. Not everything written here will please every- 
one. It is quite possible to take exception to many of 
Camus’ conclusions: e.g. his analysis of the defeat of 
his country at the hands of Germany (“because we 
were so concerned, while you were falling upon us, to 
deteimine in our hearts whether right was on our side” ). 
jut even those who disagree with his conclusions must 
recognize the nobility of his search for justice, his dedi- 
cation to the purusuit of justice. “I share with you the 
same revulsion from evil,” he told the brothers at a 
Dominican Monastery in 1948, “But I do not share 
your hope, and I continue to struggle aganist this uni- 
verse in which children suffer and die.” 

Camus was the self-proclaimed enemy of the State, 
particularly the totalitarian State, whether Spain 
(“. . . some of us will never wash their hands of that 
blood”) or the Soviet Imperial system, as a manifesta- 
tion of a “hideous plague” at work in the world. And 
he was the opponent of fanaticisms, which is why he 
condemned both sides in the Algerian war and even- 
tually relapsed into silence as the tragedy ran its course 
and far outdistanced the just solution he put forward 
as the sole thinkable end to the struggle between Euro- 
peans and Moslems. And yet Camus did not weigh 
all men and all societies as equally culpable. His pre- 
dilection in favor of Europe showed always: “a home 
of the spirit where for the last twenty centuries the 
most amazing adventure of the human spirit has been 
going on.” And he was unwilling by 1956, at least, to 
view the combattants of the Cold War equally. “The 
defects of the West are innumerable,” he wrote in the 
spring of 1957, “its crimes and errors are very real. But 
in the end, let’s not forget that we are the only ones 
to have the possibility of improvement and emancipa- 
tion that lies in free genius.” If he disliked and was 
sickened by this world, as he said repeatedly, he did 
not abandon the hope he had in man (though not in 
his destiny) and clearly he had come to see the Soviet 
system as the awful negation of that hope. 

No part of this book will be read more profitably in 
this country than the long chapter dealing with the 
guillotine and the horror of capital punishment. I think 
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it is unanswerable. It is a pity that it will remain for- 
ever unknown to the public, the Christian groups, the 
parliamentarians who insist on the ghoulish ceremonies 
of condemning a man to death, keeping him alive for 
months and then finally ending his agony by tribal 
ritual. A nation, whose Prime Minister has so recently 
posed publicly as the champion of humanity amid a 
fanfare of unctuous statements and publicity, might, 
if it could read and understand Camus, come to see 
one day that something was wrong. A people who per- 
mit their judges to condemn children to be hanged by 
the neck until they are dead, in 1960, may still not be 
beyond some reformation. They certainly deserve the 
profound contempt Camus had for such a society. 

Since Camus died in January, 1960, the world has 
moved on to fresh injustices. Indeed what is to be 
thought of a world which preserves the guillotine or the 
hangman’s noose while it shoots men into space and pur- 
sues the secrets of the universe? Perhaps Camus would 
have kept his optimism as to man no matter where 
man went and what he did. At the very least, it is a 
pity that we shall never know. All we have is this tes- 
tament of faith in times past. Alfred Knopf likes to 
say now that Camus was the most important man of 
letters in the Western world—at least after the death 
of Thomas Mann. Whether that is either true or sens- 
sible, it is certain that an unusual, calm, penetrating 
and independent voice has been stilled. To listen to it 
again, in these essays, is to make so much else around 
seem unbearably cheap. 

Joun C. Cairns 


ACTION THIS DAY: A WAR MEMOIR: Admiral of 
the Fleet Sir Philip Vian; S. J. Reginald Saunders; 
pp. 223; $4.75. 

THE MEMOIRS OF GENERAL THE LORD ISMAY; 
British Book Service; pp. xiv, 486; $6.75. 


The careers of the two distinguished British officers 
who wrote these books took them in different direc- 
tions. General Ismay began as a fighting soldier—though 
his fighting in the First World War was done against 
the Mad Mullah in Somaliland; but shortly thereafter 
he got side-tracked (as some would think) to White- 
hall as Assistant Secretary of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. He worked under Hankey; and in the Sec- 
ond World War, as Chief Staff Officer to Winston 
Churchill as Minister of Defence and head of the office 
of the Minister of Defence, he was Hankey’s succes- 
sor. That he was a worthy successor is the measure of 
his contribution to victory. And after the war he was 
the first Secretary General of NATO—though he tells 
us nothing about that here. Admiral Vian, on the other 
hand, was one of the greatest British fighting officers 
of the Second war, during which he served at sea 
throughout. He first came to public notice as “Vian of 
the Cossack” when his destroyer rescued British sea- 
men from the German ship Altmark in Norwegian 
waters in 1940; and after a career of action in almost 
every theatre he ended up commanding the Fleet Car- 
rier Force (six aircraft carriers) of the British Pacific 
Fleet in the final operations against Japan. 

In some ways it is the secondary incidents in Lord 
Ismay’s book that are the most interesting. There is a 
quite fascinating chapter about the events in India in 
1947, when Ismay, as Chief of Staff to Lord Mount- 
baten, the last Viceroy, helped to arrange the trans- 
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fer of power. The volume’s main subject, of course, is 
the author's experiences in the Second World War. 
But, at least to the specialist, these chapters are a bit 
disappointing. So many memoirs and so much official 
and unofficial history have been published since 1945 
that Lord Ismay is now, to a considerable extent, re- 
peating a rather old story; and the fact that he has not 
forgotten the discretion which is such an important 
part of the stock in trade of a personal staff officer 
heightens this impression. Those who are interested 
in the British organization for the direction of the war 
(or the working of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
in the twenties and thirties) will find solid informa- 
tion here, including some charts. But these memoirs 
do not add very much to our previous knowledge of 
the events of the war. They do give the general reader 
a clear and interesting acount of how Churchill and 
his associates conducted the British effort, and a strik- 
ing picture of the great man at work. Unlike some 
memoirists, Ismay is a bit too much of a gentleman to 
run down his former colleagues directly; but there are 
a couple of references to Lord Alanbrooke which seem 
to suggest that he does not wholly share Sir Arthur 
Bryant's extravagant adulation of him—though he says 
categorically that he was the best of the eight Chiefs 
of the Imperial General Staff whom he knew well. 
Judgements like this, coming from a man like Ismay, 
are contributions to history. 


Admiral Vian’s story includes three episodes in which 
Canadian soldiers took part—Spitsbergen, Sicily and 
Normandy—but these are only a small portion of it. 
Like Ismay, but unlike Alanbrooke, Vian did not keep 
a diary, and this, no doubt, is responsible in part for 
the brevity of his record. Even on the Second Battle 
of Sirte, for which he was knighted, he gives us little 
detail. In it, to quote Churchill’s signal to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief Mediterranean, “one of the most 
powerful modern battleships afloat attended by four 
cruisers and a flotilla” was “routed and put to flight 
with severe torpedo injury in broad daylight by a force 
of five British light cruisers and destroyers.” Perhaps 
the most valuable section of Vian’s little book is his 
three considerable chapters on the work of the British 
Pacific Fleet, about which comparatively little has been 
published. That fleet’s task was hard. British ships and 
organization had not been designed for operations 
across the vast Pacific spaces, and a fleet train had to 
be created for the purpose which was still incomplete 
when the force went into action. Moreover, the U.S. 
Navy (and particularly Admiral King) simply had not 
wanted the British ships in the Pacific. The British 
found that they were sent against second-class targets, 
and in particular were not allowed to operate against 
the remaining Japanese warships at Kure; the object, 
in Admiral Halsey’s words, was to “forestall a sible 
post-war claim by the British” that they hed smc 
even part of the final blow against them. This is not 
the United States at its generous best; but Admiral 
Vian never loses his good humor in reporting on these 
problems, and it seems fairly evident that the R.N.’s 
efficiency and determination to be cooperative won 
the Americans’ respect and goodwill. 


These two British war memoirs, so dissimilar in many 
ways, are alike in at least one. Both authors cultivate 
an old-fashioned British virtue which has not always 
been in evidence in books of this type coming out of 
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the United Kingdom in recent years: they are invinc- 
ibly modest. 

Incidentally, who was the last author to call a book 
Action This Day (after the office label used by both 
Churchill and Roosevelt, 1 think, for urgent papers)? 
Unless my memory deceives me, it was Cardinal Spell- 


man. 
C. P. STACEY 


NUNCLE; John Wain; Macmillan; $3.50; pp. 245. 

Wain is a writer of considerable strength and of in- 
terest to all who are watching the English world of 
letters. His novels, reviewed previously in Canadian 
Forum, have an immediacy, a bitter humour and a 
sure touch. His disgust with the human condition as 
he finds it in his part of contemporary England is very 
much in his parade of nasty parents, loathsome chil- 
dren, caddish men and faithless women. But there are 
redeeming qualities to balance this lop-sided vision. 
The more positive elements, ruthless honesty, clever 
irony and vigor are present in good measure in this 
his first collection of short stories, but here he gives us 
a much deeper and more complex picture of disturb- 
ing and disturbed children, and a more sympatheti: 
insight into the lot of his wasted or burnt-out adults. 
Here too he is master of the paradoxical bon mot and 
of exaggerated invective. 


“Master Richard” presupposes a male child of five 
with the mind and attitudes of a man of thirty-five but 
encased in the usual five-year-old physical shell. The 
attendant miseries, frustrations and hatreds which en- 
sue are described with bitter Swiftian thrusts against 
the adult world, and the little monster does not spare 
his unsuspecting parents. “Why,” the little monster asks 
his note-book, “did I have to be landed with an inane 
fool for a father? Not to speak of a mindless blinkered, 
tiny-souled milch-cow for a mother ****?” But some- 
thing happens to this story and it does not change tone 
successfully. It seems almost to slip out of control. 
Instead of a unified if terrifying picture of childish men- 
tal disorder such as Lawrence gave us so long ago in 
“The Rocking-Horse Winner,” we jump from the out- 
wardly disconcerting to the unbelievably abnormal. He 
exaggerates in order to make the old old point of course, 
that love is stronger than hatred, but he does it in his 
own dark and rather perverse way. Not a pretty story. 


In “A Message from the Pig-Man” he enters a child’s 
imagination more successfully, at least from this reader's 
point of view based on a prolonged experience of chil- 
dren, some of them imaginative. This time the child 
mind is haunted by the unasked question and the 
unanswered one. 


With “Nuncle” we are back in the world of Wain’s 
clear cut cads and his hangover humour. No one draws 
contemporary failure so tellingly nor so cruelly fills in 
the outline. Though he screams at the top of his literary 
lungs his protest has power and significance, for he is 
really concerned about the inner weather of the indi- 
vidual. “A Stranger at the Party” is slight, but the 
lonely exile has his moment of deep honesty though 
everything is wrong with his life. If you have a taste 
for Wain’s writing, these stories have more depth than 


the novels. 
H.T.K. 
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ASCENSION 


i 

I lay maimed, by honour trapped; 
Black the brew to my ate was clapped. 
I drained the cup to its bitter lees: 
I grew leprous of foul disease; 
The sun went out and I stared, blind— 
Dead my soul, and warped my mind. 

I was bound by candle, book, and ring; 

I mixed my blood with an evil thing; 

I! begot of blood made king. 


Lashed by lust, bound by my vow, 
I spent my sweat and strength to plough. 
| sowed my seed in common soil; 
I reaped salt grain. Querned with sore toil, 
Kneaded with tears in mind’s dark bowl, 
Baked in flame, it made a soul: 
Soul that is fruit of wanton pain, 
That hates, and shall not hate in vain— 
Not king, but tyrant now I reign. 


ii 
Flung by a fiendish force I fell; 
[ knew the blackest pit of hell. 
In careless clip seed careless spilled 
May take womb’s lonely horror, build 
In midnight gap and there create 
Greater than seed or womb be great: 
With hate whose flood no force might dam, 
A ceaseless hate that knew no qualm, 
I wrought from hell this now I am. 


iii 

O Love in whom I am made whole, 
O Love whose very flesh my soul, 
O Love forever maid and bride— 
That, knowing you, it beget beside 
This greater I conceived of you, 
Spotless my spirit sprang to woo: 

I am the heavens, the earth you trod; 

I am a comet, I a clod; 

I am very God. 

Papraic O Broin 


PRAYER TO HOPKINS’ GOD 


O God, your teaching has hard-reached me. 
No human love, fast-grafted, joint-pointed 
And overlaid with flesh-hued flesh 
Withstands the wrenching snatch of death. 
And fickle-trickster life 

With sudden knife can split 

The bone-grown, dear-hid seaming 

To jagged-ragged edges red-raw-bleeding. 


O strike me with the miracle of sight, the seen-flight 
That pierced the poet priest! Wake me, Lord, 

From dead-leaf-grief. Make me withstand 

Despairing’s empty tempting hand; 

Refuse to slake my want with cactus gall; 

Forbid my heart to fall asleep in snow. 

Call me, one-beloved Master, to the green white flame 
Of Easter. Show me the high, bright-buckling Falcon! 


Eve.yn J. Broy 
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THE WHITE RAJAHS: A History of Sarawak from 
1841 to 1946: Steven Runciman; Macmillan; pp. 
319; $5.75. 


The historian who undertakes to write the history 
of the English family who for a century ruled this re- 
mote kingdom in Borneo has indeed the opportunity of 
relating a fascinating and at times an exciting tale. What 
corner of the earth will seem more remote to the aver- 
age English or North American reader than this fabu- 
lous island peopled by savage head hunters lurking in 
their jungle lairs? What but a romantic spirit of adven- 
ture could have induced a young Englishman of James 
Brooke’s means to sail to Borneo in 1839 and in 1841 
to become the Sultan of Brunei’s Governor or Rajah in 
the province of Sarawak? It was clearly not the lure of 
gold, for he sank his own personal fortune in the ad- 
vancement of this primitive kingdom and indeed often 
risked his own life in imposing his rule over such a mot- 
ley populace with its Dyak pirates and Chinese secret 
societies. The great achievement of James Brooke and 
of his successors, Charles and Vyner Brooke, was the 
suppression of these barbaric customs and the promo- 
tion of peace and justice in this remote community. The 
experiment was highly successful, but perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of the alien rule of this white family 
from the other side of the world was the acceptance 
of them by their East Asian subjects, Malays, Chinese, 
Dyaks, and other indigenous tribes of Borneo. The very 
diversity of the population perhaps made this accept- 
ance easier since the Malay aristocracy were themselves 
comparative newcomers and the Chinese virtually re- 
garded as foreigners. So complete was the acceptance 
of the personal rule of the Brooke family that the intro- 
duction of a form of constitutional government on the 
centenary of that rule in 1941 and the subsequent trans- 
fer of government to the British Colonial Office in 1946 
were greeted with indifference or dismay by the bulk 
of the Rajah’s subjects. Colonial status was accepted 
only because he had ordained that it was best under 
the circumstances of the post war period. Sir Steven 
Runciman appears to doubt whether this was so, but 
this latest period of Sarawak history is beyond the scope 
of his book. 


The White Rajahs, as one would expect from the 
distinguished historian of the Crusades, is a meticulous 
piece of scholarship, a fact born out by the forty pages 
of notes and bibliography at the end of the book. There 
is a surprising amount of source material, including some 
thirty volumes by members of the Brooke family or by 
Englishmen who served or visited them in Borneo over 
the past century. Sir Steven has also made use of official 
manuscript sources in Sarawak and the United King- 
dom, not to mention a host of secondary works. Thus 
although this is only one of many books about Sarawak 
it is probably the most authoritative and up to date 
volume. The author has successfully completed his as- 
signment; he has told his story precisely and in detail, 
but it must be admitted that the result is heavy read- 
ing, despite the glamor of the subject matter. It is so 
crammed with facts sentence after sentence, with no 
relief provided by the author’s stark staccato style, that 
most readers will suffer from mental indigestion in try- 
ing to swallow in less than three hundred pages what 
had better have been done in four hundred, The narra- 


tive is further burdened by a rigorous use of Malayan 
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terminology, although if the reader perseveres he will 
find a useful glossary of terms and titles tucked away 
in the back of the book. 

It is also surprising how little atmosphere the author 
succeeds in evoking. It is left almost entirely to the 
reader's imagination to conjure up the exotic back- 
ground of the story and to bring to life the many face- 
less names that crowd the pages of the book. Surely the 
historian must be allowed a little licence in developing 
his story from the rude materials at hand and expected 
to make some use of his own imagination in bringing 
the events he narrates back to life — especially in the 
case of so romantic a tale as that of the White Rajahs 
of Sarawak. But Sir Steven Runciman is an historical 
purist who would probably only be happy in writing 
a strictly academic type of history. If this is what the 
Government of Sarawak sought, their expectations will 
have been fulfilled, but it is doubtful whether such an 
austere work will attract a large reading public. 


J. B. CoNACHER 


A PASSPORT SECRETLY GREEN: Noel Perrin; Mac- 
millan; $3.95; pp. 181. 


If you are ancient enough to suffer the odd nostal- 
gic twinge for the type P essay once popular amon 
the literate in which the well-tuned sentence reveale 
the well-turned thought, introduce yourself to Mr. Per- 
rin. These essays may be for you a passport to delight. 

His brief account of Noah Webster’s solemn efforts 
in about 1828 to edit the Bible into suitable reading 
material for certain young females of his acquaintance 
who were quitting Sunday school because “they are 
required to read passages which cannot be repeated 
without a blush” should be required reading for the 
censorship enthusiasts. 

“With a pure heart and a stock of euphemisms,” says 
Perrin, “Webster plunged into this mess” (the Old Tes- 
tament). When the Lord said “‘the river shall stink, 
Noah Webster had the Lord tell Moses that the river 
would become ‘offensive in smell’” and “he changed 
the lewd ‘buttocks’ of the Egyptians into their decorous 
‘hind-parts’.” But when Noah had doggedly worked his 
righteous way as far as the prophets, the scarlet harlots 
of the Old Testament finally defeated him. “Yale quietly 
forgot about its endorsement.” Sic transit etc. 

What a relief is this approach after the heavy-handed 
sententiousness to which we have been exposed by the 
ream, anent Lady Chatterly and Lolita. 

“The Winning of Susan Appleby” is a witty satire on 
North American wooing habits and gets in some good- 
natured digs at advertising. “The Nightingale Song,” 
which appeared originally in the New Yorker, is one 
of the best of the twenty pieces here collected, Its mock 
pedantics and attic salt will bring joy to the hearts of 
poetry students who all know that T. S. Eliot’s nightin- 
gale has an honourable lineage through Lyly and 
Skelton, but did they guess that he is really descended 
from an early German minnessinger? 


“Near the woods, down in the vale, 
Tandaradi! 
Sweetly sang the nightingale.” 
Jug, Jug to tin ears, says Perrin. 


ORPHEUS SONNETS, 1,7 


To praise, that was it! For praising ordained 
He went forth like the ringing ore from the silent 
Stone. From his heart, O winepress transient! 

A wine unending for men was strained. 


Voice fails him never, by dust confounded, 
When the pattern divine in him takes shape. 
All becomes vineyard, all becomes grape, 

In the southern warmth of his feeling rounded. 


Neither in tombs the dust of kings 
Gives the lie to the praise he sings, 
Nor shadow let fall by the gods dismays. 


He is one of the wares immortal, 
Holding far within death’s portal 
Bowls of fruit that he still may praise. 


Rainer Maria RILKE 
Translated by K. W. Maurer 


ADDIE 


Old man Patterson caught me by the arm, 
For I would stop and listen to him yarn 
Until my mind was filled with those long dead. 

“Addie, my sister, had a temper,” he said. 

“Never spoke to her husband but always wrote him notes 
For the maid to pass, and he would scribble quotes 
Form the juicier parts of Shakespeare to annoy her. 
And when he had a stroke, she called young Sawyer, 
The new doctor, and grilled him. “May I inquire 
If you believe in hell? “Yes, Ma’m.’ ‘A hell of fire 
and brimstone?’ ‘No, Ma’m.’ ‘Then, young man, you'll 


Neither doctor nor friend to my poor husband and me!’ 
Hell, for her, was like Queen Victoria’s chair. < 
She sat down with confidence; it was always there. 


FreD SWAYZE 
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IN THIS VOLUME, the first substantial collection since Tuts 
Green Eartu in 1953, Arthur S. Bourinot has gathered, not all 
but many of his poems which have seemed more or less popu- 
lar (by reason of wide distribution), if that word can be used 
in connection with poetry, and that have appeared in anthologies 
and school books in Canada, the U.S.A., the United Kingdom, 
and other countries. Most of them were included in volumes now 
out of print. An original drawing by the Canadian artist, Thoreau 
MacDonald, illustrates the poem, SHapows. The jacket drawing 
depicts Paul Bunyan as seen by the author. The book was de- 
signed by William Colgate who supervised its production. 


Copies may be ordered from the author, Arthur S. Bourinot, 
158 Carleton Read, Rockcliffe, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
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THE DEATH OF ADOLPH EICHMANN 
(on my twenty-fifth birthday ) 


On my fifth birthday it was recorded that two Polish 
Jews 

Grovelled jewlike to the mountainous ghetto guard 

And tore his throat and—clumsily—his stomach 

\ith knives from beneath their doffed wide hats, 

(nd with his bloody side-arms humbly 

\nnihilated those skeletons under five whose parents 

Could no longer watch their liquid eyes. 


IIe was calm at the scaffold 
ind confessed his total responsibility. 


When I was seven, and inches short 

Of conscription, I chewed gum 

\aliciously and toyed with seven crimson pigs 
On the wrapper which, when folded 

\long the dotted lines, hilariously became 

The yelping, cross-eyed face of Hitler. 

This too helped solve the problem. 


The rope did not snap, 
But his mouth bled little. 


To commemorate my ninth year ninety thousand 
Japanese 

Evaporated, and my first jet plane 

Flung itself in cartwheels down the sky. 

| engineered a monumental whine in my bike 

By twisting tri-coloured paper through the spokes, 

And I chalked mushroom clouds on the road, and 
succeeded 

In forgetting that the war had not waited for me. 


When his face was black, several lime pits 
In foreign parts were heard to bubble once. 


Jack WINTER 


A PAINTING 


Frozen in its frame 
The serrated sea 
(too firm for fishes 
too still for ships, 
Hangs 

Correctly placed 

On a wall 

Between a sterilized 
Jungle of daffodils 
And a thin still-life 
Of an unbreakable vase. 


The admiration of many 
Careful connoisseurs 

Will not cause to ripple 

One wave 

Nor bulge the composed canvas 
In breezes filled with gull-cries. 


D. B. ELDRIDGE 


CANADIAN 
ANNUAL 
REVIEW 
for 1960 


Edited by 
Professor John T. Saywell 


Of inestimable value to those wishing to be well 
informed about trends and developments in Canada 
during the year 1960. 


Review articles on: 


PARLIAMENT AND POLITICS, EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS AND DEFENCE, THE NATIONAL 
ECONOMY, LIFE AND LEISURE: Education, The 
Arts, Broadcasting, Sport, etc. Includes a Calendar 

of important events, obituaries, and a complete index. 


Among the contributors are: John Beckwith, Jean- 
Charles Bonenfant, Ramsay Cook, Douglas Hartle, 
Alan Jarvis, Edward McWhinney, J. H. Stewart Reid, 
Robert Spencer, Guy Sylvestre, Milton Wilson. 


“ 


. . . the most comprehensive story available on 
Canadian affairs for 1960 . . .” — Canadian Press 
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